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CHICAGO’S BIG BULL 


By EKpwarp CHIERA 


In the following vivid narrative Professor Chiera—already a noted excavator and authority on Mesopotamia 
before he left the University of Pennsylvania for the University of Chicago—describes with dry humor some of 
the difficulties the excavation and transport of large specimens involves in lands where good roads and electric 
cranes are still unknown. It is only, however, when one stands in the great hall of the Oriental Institute’s new 
building and grasps the bulk of this titanic forty-ton cherub as compared with man, that the brilliant achievement 


can be adequately seen and comprehended. 


N the spring of 1929 the Oriental Insti- 

tute of the University of Chicago started 

a campaign of excavation in Khorsabad, 
about twelve miles from Mosul. Though 
Khorsabad itself is a small village of no spe- 
cial importance, its name is famous in the 
annals of archaeology. It was there that 
the French Consul, Botta, located the mag- 
nificent palace of Sargon of Assyria, which 
shared with Nineveh the honor of having 
given to the world the first fruits of Assy- 
rian discoveries. Towards the middle oi 
April the first season’s work had been com- 
pleted, with excellent results. We were 
nearly ready to stop when we came upon the 
“bull”. 

We call it a bull for want of a better name. 
For the Arabs it was an elephant, because of 
its imposing size. But the fact remains that 
it represents neither a bull, an elephant, nor 
anything living. The body is that of a bull; 
the wings are those of an eagle; and the face 


is human, with a nicely curled, Assyrian 
beard. If we want to use the right name, 
we should call him a cherub, since that ap- 
pears to be the Biblical term for these com- 
posite beings. But the word cherub has so 
long been associated with the little creatures 
that are supposed to populate Paradise that 
perhaps it will be better to continue with 
the accepted designation of “Assyrian bull’’. 

The late appearance of such a big piece 
presented new problems. We had first of 
all to find out about its actual condition. 
Originally placed flat against a wall, with 
a scuptured face visible, it had fallen for- 
ward, breaking into large fragments. The 
biggest one we figured to weigh twenty tons, 
with the next two about seven and five re- 
spectively. The whole would come near 
torty. 

Excavation around the bull was pushed 
with great energy, and we soon found out 
that no fragments were missing. A special 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE BULL, NOT YET COMPLETELY 
UNCOVERED. Dr. CHIERA HOLDS A METER MEASURE. 


man was put to dig around the face, and he 
was warned to be careful so as not to injure 
the nose. A few hours later he came and 
announced definitely that the elephant had no 
nose at all. 

“Is it broken?” I asked. 

“No, it never had any.” 

We had to go and see. ‘True enough, 
neither the nose nor the rest of the face was 
visible. But it did not take long to solve 
the mystery. The head was turning side- 
ways, instead of looking straight ahead, as 
in most Cases. 

The final division of the finds was but a 
few days off. We immediately cabled to 
Professor James H. Breasted, the Director 
of the Oriental Institute, describing to him 
the object and asking whether he would want 
us to transport it to America. ‘Two days 
later came an affirmative answer. 

We obtained the permission to ship our 
find if we could manage to do so. The job 
was far from easy, for we had a huge stone 
block about five metres square, not counting 
most of the heavy stone platform on which 
it rested. The season was already late, and 
the sun quite hot. A quick study of condi- 
tions soon persuaded us that the only feasible 
way to ship the piece was by water. We 
would have to take it to the Tigris, about 
fourteen miles away, and there load it on 
one of the little river boats that make semi- 
weekly trips from Baghdad to Mosul. 


[4] 


3ut we had two very great difficulties to 
overcome. One was that the bridge that 
usually connects our side of the river with 
Mosul had been broken by a flood. This had 
cut us off from quick communication with 
the city and also from the usual boat land- 
ing. In addition, the Department of Pub- 
lic Works had commandeered most of the 
heavy planks available, for the purpose of 
repairing the bridge. Very little could be ex- 
pected from the local market. 

3ut the greatest handicap was that our 
time was limited. The Tigris is navigable 
only when it is in flood, and this occurs in 
the late spring, when the snow melts on the 
mountains of Armenia. High flood would 
continue up to about the end of May, and it 
might last a week or two longer. If we 
missed it, the bull would have to wait on the 
river shore until the following spring. Quite 
evidently we had no time to waste. | rushed 
to Baghdad and ordered several tons of sup- 
plies. The contractor who owned the two 
river boats, agreed to send one as late in the 
season as possible. However, at receding 
tide the boat must leave, load or no load. 
He also undertook to remove the bull from 
the excavation to the river, and load it on 
the ocean-going steamer in Basrah. 

Quite well satisfied, we returned to Khor- 
sabad. Three days later a telegram came 
announcing that the boat carrying all of our 
wood, iron and supplies had burned on the 
river, becoming a total loss. Too late now 


ELEVEN MEN STAND IN THE CRACK WHICH SEPA- 
RATES THE BODY FROM HEAD AND WINGS. 
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for a second shipment, and we had to man- 
age with what Mosul could offer. 

By this time the courtyard of our house 
had become a regular shop, where thirteen 
native carpenters worked under the super- 
vision of Mr. Scharer. While most of them 
continued packing the rest of the objects, a 
special group of picked men was given the 
job of building the cases around the bull. 

In addition to the carpenters, four black- 
emiths with their forges and tools, set their 
shop in one of the palace gates, still decor- 
ated by the rest of two smaller Assyrian 
bulls. 

From Mosul and Baghdad about thirty 
Kurds were imported for the heavy work of 
moving. ‘These men are very strong, but as 
rough a lot as one can find anywhere. Used 
to working hard, but only for short periods, 
they are not accustomed to team-work ; their 
best diversion is quarreling among them- 
selves or with the local workmen. 

In Khorsabad they expected to carry o1 in 
their usual way. They disobeyed our native 
superintendents and, when we needed the 
Kurds, we had to round them up ourselves. 
Eventually we succeeded in making them 
obey, and after that they proved of ines- 
timable help. 

now another unfortunate circum- 
stance arose. Messrs. Martin, Blackburn 
and Scharer, who had worked with us from 
the start, had to leave so as to rejoin the 
Oriental Institute expedition in Asia Minor. 
They had come with us since no work can 
be done in winter in the high plateau of 
Anatolia. But I had definitely promised that 
1 would not try to keep them beyond a cer- 
tain date. Though the special circumstances 
might have justified a request for a delay, 
still a promise is a promise. We said good- 
by to them and remained to carry on as well 
as possible. 

I was very fortunate in having with me 
Mr. P. Delougaz who, after working on the 
excavations in Nuzi, had joined us a couple 
of months before. He knew about carpen- 
tering, and was instrumental in designing 
the cases in which the bull was shipped. He 
threw himself into the work with redoubled 


energy and worked without 
sparing himself. 

While construction of the smaller cases 
continued in the courtyard, Mr. Delougaz 
took charge of the group working on the 
bull. The small fragments were cleared away 


and prepared for shipment. The three larger 


faithfully, 


FRAGMENT OF THE LEGS. 


pieces could not be moved without having 
heen first protected by their cases. 

The very best were not so very good. The 
men had to be told exactly what to do, and 
needed watching all the time. The eight- 
inch nails were very hard to drive in. Simply 
to avoid exertion the carpenters were likely 
to substitute for them much smaller ones. 
Some proved so absolutely ignorant of their 
trade that I asked one of the brightest of the 
lot if they were really carpenters. 
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“They are carpenters, but they only know 
how to make coffins.” 

Then I understood. Arab coffins are 
made of very thin wood and are not sup- 
posed to last any time. Used to that type of 
work, they could never grasp the idea of 
building for strength and endurance. 

We had to solve the problem of how to 
transport the very heavy pieces. For the 
smaller cases two one-ton Ford trucks had 
done wonders. But however much _ the 
Arabs may be trusted to overload, our pieces 
were far too heavy. 

Finally in one of the garages of Mosul 
was found a three-ton truck that had re- 
cently arrived from Beirut. Since it had 
not paid the regular import duty, we could 
not use it without special permission from 
the Director of Customs. We obtained it, 
and this truck saved the day. 

The first of the big pieces to come out of 
the trench, on a specially built incline, was 
that of the legs. The loading on the truck 
was quite a difficult job. We had three 
hoists, on huge tripods, but all of them un- 
reliable. These were placed on one side ot 
the stone until they had raised it to a certain 
height. Then we jacked it up by means of 
bricks and logs and started lifting on the 
cpposite side. That done, back to where we 
started and raised some more. . It was a 
very slow work, and it took from morning 
to evening to load the piece on the truck. 

At eleven o’clock the work was done, and 
we were thinking of going to bed when the 
driver announced that the truck could not 
remain so loaded until morning; the springs 
were certain to break. Either take the stone 
to the river or unload. 

The truck had no headlights and the road, 
in spite of our repairs, was far from being 
good. Add to this that the hour was late, 
and all work of unloading would have to be 
done in the dark. But there was no choice, 
and we decided to get ready. A little con- 
voy was arranged. 

One of the Ford trucks took all the hoists 
and as many Kurds as it would hold. These 
would be necessary for the unloading, if 
everything went right, and more than neces- 
sary if something went wrong on the road. 
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Our Buick, which had good headlights, was 
to travel by the side of the truck and light 
the way. In it were Mr. Delougaz, Mrs. 
Chiera, and myself. Gauze bandages, iodine, 
and the rest of the pharmacy were taken, to 
be ready in case of accident. This showed 
our optimism for, had the truck overturned 
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CASE CONTAINING THE FRAGMENT OF THE LEGS, 
BEING TAKEN AWAY FROM THE TRENCH. 


on some of our men, medical help would 
have been superfluous. 

The convoy began to move. We had 
hardly gone twenty yards when the first 
mishap occurred. The chauffeur of the 
truck had not realized that the center of 
gravity of the case he was carrying was 
quite high. He chose a path that was slant- 
ing a little too much, and the big case threat- 
ened to overturn. It was held by the side of 
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BUILDING A CASE AROUND THE FRAGMENT OF THE 
LEGS. 


the truck, but we had a very anxious mo- 
ment. ‘The chauffeur was duly warned that 
he had to choose a sufficiently level road, or 
he would lose his truck and get hurt in the 
bargain. The ride was resumed. 

Our car went first, travelling to one side 
and using its headlights to show the way 
to the truck, for which the best part of the 
road was always reserved. When an espe- 
cially bad spot was known to be just ahead, 
the car would run forward and stop, bring- 
ing the full glare of the lights on the ob- 
stacle to be surmounted. ‘This done, it would 
resume its place by the side of the truck. 

If driving on Iraq roads is always some- 
thing of an experience, riding out of the 
road and by night is even more exciting. At 
times we could not avoid too close a prox- 
imity to the dangerously loaded truck which, 
if capsized, would have flattened our car. 
This ride in the dark, feeling our way 
through ditches and over small hills, will re- 
main unforgettable. The unloading took 
some time, but we left that in charge of the 


THE BIG CASE BEING LIFTED. 


A BLACKSMITH SHOP IN THE OPEN AIR. DRILLING 
HOLES IN THE IRON RAILS. 


contractor and rushed back for a little sleep 
so as to be ready for the next strenuous day. 

The first big piece once out of the way, 
we had to be quick in removing the second, 
representing the head, so as to permit work 
on the largest portion. This time the case 
had to be re-enforced with iron bars, and 
holes for the bolts were to be drilled into 
the rails. As these had to be placed cross- 
wise, it is evident that the holes had to be in 
exactly the right position or the bolt would 
never get through. This very simple work 
proved too much for our blacksmiths. But 
even worse was the bending of the rails so 
as to make them fit the irregular shape of the 
box. The forge was made ready with its 
charcoal and primitive bellows. A good deal 
of blowing and finally the rail was made hot, 
bent a little, placed on the case, and meas- 
ured. Not enough. Back to the forge for 
a new heating and a second bending. Still 
not enough. The process was repeated, but 
now the rail was bent too much. 


THE TRAILER UNDER THE CASE, READY TO BE 
TAKEN OUT OF THE EXCAVATION. 
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THE TRUCK NEEDS HELP IN CLIMBING A HILL. 


The real trouble was that these black- 
smiths, with their rails to be measured every 
few minutes, were getting in the way of the 
carpenters and of the Kurds. We then re- 
arranged the workers in three shifts. One 
was for the carpenters, who worked undis- 
turbed while blacksmiths and Kurds were 
taking their rest. Then came the black- 
smiths, who had ample chance to perform 
their tricks. Then came the Kurds who 
slowly lifted the piece, now on one side and 
now on the other, so as to permit the build- 
ing of the case on the under part. 

The fly in the ointment was that, while 
we had three gangs working, the supervisors 
were only two, Mr. Delougaz and myself. 
There was no possibility of letting the Kurds 
do the lifting alone, as the work was too 
dangerous. It was also inadvisable to leave 
the carpenters alone, as they were quite likely 
to make mistakes and cover them up. The 
blacksmiths were the most inoffensive and 
could be left to themselves, the only danger 
being that they might stop work and go to 
sleep. 

The three shifts made necessary some 
night work. Good lanterns could not be 
procured, and the best we could get were 
the cheap ones that are used in America to 
mark a broken spot in a road. We got a 
lot of them and put them all over the tri- 
pods and on the surface of the case. 

The sight was beautiful. From a distance 
the big case looked exactly like a ship at sea 
with gala illumination. But, however dec- 
orative the lanterns might be, their effective- 
ness was insignificant. Then the headlights 
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of our Buick came into play, and we suc- 
ceeded in directing them on the “boat”. The 
workmen naturally complained of the blind- 
ing glare, but that was better than darkness. 
In the meantime a heavy trailer on which 
the big piece could be transported to the 
river was in course of construction. Since 
the contractor was to pay for it, he also pre- 
pared its design. We had seen it in the 
making and had great misgivings as to the 
work-ability of the contraption. Heavy iron 
beams had been placed on four heavy wheels. 
It was solid, but too stiff and could not easily 
turn, as the axle of the wheels was directly 
connected with the beams of its platform. 
The work finished, the trailer was brought 
to the excavations. As it was easy to see 
that it could never work, we publicly an- 
nounced to the builder that his cart would 
go to pieces the first time he tried to use it. 
“On my head it will not,” he assured us. 
While we were discussing, the truck 
driver, glad to find a new plaything, ap- 
proached with his truck, tied it to the trailer, 
and started a joy ride around the excava- 
tions. That was more than enough. At 
the first turn the axle snapped and the 
trailer overturned. The chauffeur saved his 
car by putting on the brakes in double quick 
time. ‘Thus badly disgraced, the trailer had 
to go back to Mosul for the necessary repairs. 
Days were passing. Our chauffeur 
brought back daily news of the river. ‘‘One 
inch up,” “one inch down.” We followed 
his reports with great anxiety, but on the 
whole they were favorable. 


NEAR THE GOAL. IN THE BACKGROUND IS THE 
TOWN OF NEBI JOUNUS, WHERE IS THE SUPPOSED 
TOMB OF THE PROPHET JONAH. 
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THE 40-TON STONE BULL, WHICH ONCE GUAR 
] ; DED THE GATEWAY 
THE VIIItx CENTURY B.C., NOW INSTALLED IN THE MUSEUM OF THE NEW ORIENTAL 
INSTITUTE AT THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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THE RIVER BOAT ON THE TIGRIS. 


Over one hundred twenty-five cases had 
already been sent to the river-bank and most 
of them had been carried across to where 
the water was deeper, so that the last trip 
could be made without a full cargo. The 
two heavy pieces, representing the legs and 
the head, were already there, and our whole 
attention was centered on the big one. This 
had been completely encased and was ready 
to be moved. The trailer had come back, 
all fixed, though some of its inherent weak- 
nesses could never be completely corrected. 
But ali this had taken time. 

I had to return to America, and we worked 
hard, hoping to move the piece by May 1. 
Unfortunately we could not do it. 

We had lifted the case nearly high enough 
to permit the trailer to pass under it, but it 
was still in the trench, and no one could say 
how long it would take to transport it. Since 


CASE BEING BROUGHT INTO THE NEW ORIENTAL 
INSTITUTE BUILDING THROUGH AN OPENING IN THE 
WALL. 
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Mr. Delougaz was an engineer and perfectly 
competent, | entrusted him with the super- 
vision of the final trip and left the place. 

A very clear idea of the further adven- 
tures of the bull I received from a diary 
that he sent me. The trailer broke down 
four times during the trip and, after the 
necessary repairs, every time the box had 
to be lifted up and put back on it. Finally 
the chauffeur consented to have his truck 
carry a bigger share of the weight, and thus 
they reached near enough to the bank of 
the Tigris, the average speed being about 
a mile a day. 


CASE IN STAGG FIELD, CHICAGO. 


But too much had been demanded of the 
poor truck, and its motor gave up about 
three hundred yards from the goal. The 
captain of the boat was induced to pull the 
truck nearer by means of the boat’s winches. 
3ut this might draw the boat too close to 
the bank, endangering it to some extent and 
also running the risk of its getting stuck. 

At five o'clock in the morning began the 
work of pulling the box, by means of a steel 
cable. As the ground was plowed, thick 
wooden planks had to be placed under the 
wheels so as to prevent their sinking too 
deep. Flag signals were arranged between 
the men near the stone and the workmen on 
the boat. All day this pulling went on, while 
another gang of workmen built a slope into 
the river with the aid of bags of sand and 
steel beams. 
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At dusk the big case began to be lowered 
into the river. It was no longer any matter 
of pulling it, but simply of letting it slide 
down slowly. This was far from easy, con- 
sidering that the truck had no brakes and a 
broken motor. This was probably the most 
dangerous moment. The slightest mishap, 
such as a torn cable or a small fault in the 
newly-built slope, and the whole mass might 
have fallen into the river, with danger to 
both the boat and the workmen. By night- 


and after some more difficulty the boat 
swung free. 

The trip from Mosul to Basrah was made 
without incident. But when the boat reached 
its destination a new problem arose. The 
agreement with the contractor called for his 
unloading at Basrah and reloading on the 
ocean-going boat when this should arrive. 
But, this unloading and reloading was too 
difficult and had to be omitted. The river- 
boat, with its full cargo, waited for the 


THE TRAILER HAS BROKEN DOWN. THE ¢ CASE IS BEING SUPPORTED BY MEANS OF POLES. 


fall the case was in the river, but not yet 
near enough to permit the loading. 

All the next day was taken in getting the 
case still nearer to the boat and turning it 
into a position that would permit its loading. 
These operations were made more difficult 
because the bottom of the river was muddy 
and could not support the heavy tripods. 
Also, most of the men had to work in water 
up to the waist. ‘The next day the loading 
was completed. 

Meanwhile the water had been receding 
more and more and the boat was partly 
aground. Anchor-pulleys were used, sup- 
plemented by cables tied to the opposite bank, 


steamer for a whole month and a half. 

The next difficulties were met in America. 
The railroad company that transported the 
pieces had to reroute the train so as to avoid 
all tunnels. Once in Chicago it was com- 
paratively easy, with heavy trucks and mod- 
ern appliances, to deposit the cases for safe- 
keeping under the concrete stands of the 
football field of the University of Chicago. 
There they waited for several months until 
the new building of the Oriental Institute 
should be ready to receive them—and then, 
since the huge bulk would not go through 
any door, it had to enter by a breach in the 
wall, and the journey was ended! 
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THE CATHEDRAL OF SANTIAGO DE COMPOSTELA AT SUNSET. 


AN AMERICAN PAINTER IN SPAIN 


By A. BuRNLEY Biss 


N that life of the imagination which the 

books have so inevitably made for us, we 

dream of Spain with a background oi 
mountains, rocks, burnt sandy places, ster- 
ile heights under vivid skies, or clouds as 
strongly modelled as the crags beneath, 
where aloft on the sculptured hills, loom 
grim blocks of buildings under sun-baked 
tiles. 

It is a Spain of far more varied charm 
which Wells Sawyer reveals in the recent 
exhibition of his work in the National Gal- 
lery of Art in Washington, D. C., a Spain of 
many moods, lovely and gentle as well as 
frowningly austere; for Mr. Sawyer finds in 
“arid Spain’ —no doubt because he is sensi- 
tively seeking it—and transcribes with his 
facile brush a maze of most delicate verdure 
amid the rocks and sands. Here are the 
thyme and sage and rosemary, Spanish 
broom and furze of immortal La Mancha: 
and here are the poplars, black poplars of the 
vegas; and birch and beech and lime; and 
everywhere the typical evergreen holm-oak 
of Spain, in the low-massed spreading 
majesty of its presence in the sheltered 
places, or aloft on the escarpments of the 
hills telling, in gnarled and twisted forms, 
the epic of its endless battle with the winds. 
Here spread over the hills are the diaphanous 
veils of the budding olives or the bloom of 
the figs. There is, in fact, a freshness, a 
vibrance of color in his pictures—the more 
delicious since one has not expected it. Mr. 
Sawyer’s Spain is a land of many moods, 
and he has felt them all, but mostly the more 
genial of them—himself of so essentially 
genial a temperament. Objective and oi 
the moment's impression as they are, these 
paintings seem to leave one aware of the 
historic backgrounds against which they 
glow and which the concept of the savant 
artist has sensed, it would seem, as he lov- 
ingly realized them. 

The might of Rome is there. Even the 
half-myth of Phoenician and Greek occu- 


pancy is shadowed. Marks of the Saracen 
Conquest everywhere abound in ruins more 
fantastic than architectural, memorials of 
the splendid wars of Moslem and Christian 
knights, of chivalry and of romantic loves 
defying racial enmity; influences which 
mold the art of Spain long after the final 
victory of Christendom, the Arab poetry of 
geometric design which long inspired her 
great and lesser arts, so deeply had Moorish 
culture penetrated the life of the land. As, 
for instance, the superb late afternoon effect 
of the Cathedral of Santiago de Compostela 


San ANDRES GATE IN SEGOVIA. 


reminds us of how Spain later takes the art 
of her great churches from France from the 
first of her religious building, this great 
pilgrim church of Saint Yago surely recall- 
ing, in the parts yet unobscured under Chur- 
rigueresque bedizenment, St. Sernin of 
Toulouse, St. Martin of Tours. 

As at Salamanca, at Zamora, Lérida and 
Tarragona, in the simple order of those 
gloomy interiors; in their domical cross- 
ribbed vaulting; in the continuous nave- 
arcade with triforium, their choirs some- 
times in the nave; the pointed arch coming 
early upon the austere forms of the Roman- 
esque; in all these we have themes of neigh- 
boring France’s creation. While meanwhile 
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Moorish art, growing in Mohammedan 
Spain, developed a domestic style of refine- 
ment and delightfully varied charm, a most 
colorful style, of wood and stucco decora- 
tion in part, where fountains with heraldic 
beasts played in the courts, and stalactite 
vaulting the bees might have built sprang 


colorful and gilded into sight out of the 
shadows above. 

And these faery and gay intricacies, of 
the later Mudejar style, pushing its poetry, 
its fantasy, north into the strongholds of 
native Christianity flourish there late into 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries in both 
church and secular work. For when the 
Moorish artisans were driven forth and the 
mosques turned into churches, the liturgical 
arts still followed the forms—were at least 
still in the tradition of the exquisite Saracen 
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technic. Of course the great Cathedrals of 


Burgos, building from the XIIIth to the 
XViIth century, Leon (1200 to 1305 A. D.), 
and even ‘Toledo, are all, as architecture, 
from French Gothic of the north, while 
Barcelona, Gerona and Palma are of descent 
‘from southern France; Palma, of these last, 


IN AN OLD Moorish Town. ALAUREN DE LA TORRE, MALAGA. 


one of the most extraordinary concepts in 
terms of space the traveler is likely to find. 

As Gothic grows old in Spain there comes 
the almost incredible overenrichment of ex- 
teriors which we dub “estilo florido” and 
“estilo plateresco”’ in their marvels of crafts- 
manship imposing wild painters’ dreams of 
ornament upon the design of masonry build- 
ings; as, for instance, aloft there on the 
gables and pinnacled stepped-towers of San- 
tiago di Compostela. In their interiors one 
feels the large, simple spaciousness so ob- 
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THE OLD Monastery OF Los ANGELES, IN THE PROVINCE OF MALAGA. 
PRIME ABOUT 1500 MONKS LIVED HERE. 


OLD ROMAN BRIDGE. BALEARIC ISLANDS. 
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viously sought, so splendidly found, which 
is of their grandeur. Surely there is variety 
in these manifestations of the Spanish mind, 
and withal some astonishing blends of alien 
and exotic forms, of Moorish, Gothic and 
Renascence, influences of Northern Italy, of 


the late sixteenth cenutry. Submerged in 
the later license of the Baroque, the power 
and mass of the early days, drowning under 
the hand of the Herrera school, dies at last 
in the tropic tangle of the Churriguera mode 
of the early eighteenth. One must feel in 


HERMITAGE OF THE DIVINE SHEPHERD AT PONTEVEDRA. 


Flanders (naturally) and of France—with, 
over all, a quality altogether of Spain in 
simple strength dominating the mixture of 
motives, of sources so frankly readable, in 
the resplendent decoration of parts; and 
now and then the grim, dour soul of the 
Counter-Reformation, of Philip the Second, 
showing forth in contrast, the very antithe- 
sis of the gay forms and colors of its time, 
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this exhibit that the painter is always aware 
of this gorgeous tapestry of time as he paints 
—now with flying, now with cautious, skil- 
ful brush—with knowledge, with love and 
with sincerity his pictures of the Spain of 
today as well as of the old Spain of our 
dreams, which may not live for long, one 
fears. 

The Ermita, Pontevedra, a simple subject 
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broadly painted, must charm painters with 
the subtle nuances of color sensitively seen 
and registered—on the whitened wall under 
the porch in the focus of the picture—a 
symphonic mingling of delicate and exquisite 
tones. The San Andres Gate, Segovia, 
holds through the breadth and certainty of 
the piled-up wall-masses. A water color, 
Cathedral of Zamora, says of its noble 


ing dome in its ring of lesser domes, the 
gable of the south transept, and the mighty 
bulk of the Romanesque western tower, in 
all a wonderful mass rising from the level 
line of a great wall whose horizontal is hap- 
pily broken on either hand by simple build- 
ing forms rising from this noble stylobate. 
Below are old walls zig-zagging down and 
houses terraced down the slope to the river- 


EARLY MORNING AT THE CATHEDRAL OF ZAMORA. 


subject just what a water color should say— 
and no more. In the synthesis of its broad 
gradated washes there is mastery of the me- 
dium. At Velez-Malaga, the hill with a 
crumbling acropolis and the tradition of a 
Phoenician pharos of the ancient days on its 
summit, the two lines of defensive walls 
ramping up the slope might be in the pas- 
toral Arcadia of Pan and Artemis did not 
one mark the strange jumble of the little 
Spanish village at the foot. 

Zamora again presents the Cathedral at 
early morning, the east end, with the round- 


side in a glorious composition given with 
only less of technical sucess than the other 
cathedral picture already noted. Zamora is 
an episcopal city, and capital of the province 
of Zamora, on a rocky height above the river 
Douro. The citadel goes back to the eighth, 
the Cathedral to the twelfth century. Moor 
and Christian fought over the “Eye of the 
Douro” and held it in turn. Ruy Diaz de 
Bivar, “The Cid,” was there in 1065, a war- 
rior under Sancho II. The old walls and 
the great sunbaked yellow tower rising above 
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THE ALCAZAR, SEGOVIA. 


the rocky mount are as a blast of trumpets 
from some far-off battle of long ago. 

Idyllic and in delightful tonality is Thresh- 
ing IVheat near Avila. Strong in direct and 
forceful painting of simple subject in a re- 
strained scheme of pleasant color is 4 Moun- 
tain Iillage (Malaga). Mr. Sawyer has 
done a number of good things about Malaga. 

Of these and of others of the forty-four 
oils and sixty-eight water colors in the ex- 
hibit there is no space left for mention. 

But as one turns away, reluctant to leave 
all this, one’s eyes turn again to where 
proudly in the centre of the line hangs the 
Alcazar, Segovia, stabbing the serene sky of 
evening with its golden towers and turrets 
reared haughtily high above the rocks at its 
base, mirrored in flecks of golden pinks in 
the water below, where by the wayside stands 
a rank of tall dark poplars as though on 
guard. 

Spanish criticism greeted this work of 
Mr. Sawyer’s as it deserved. 


Luis de Galensoga writes: “Here are 
types and atmosphere of all sections of Spain 
which this North American painter, an artist 
of exquisitely fine and southern sensitive- 
ness, has caught quickly with intensity and 
completeness. Both in his water colors and 
his oils the brush of Sawyer has a vigor of 
stroke that comes from depth of soul. 
Sawyer is, in the true sense of the word, an 
impressionist of the type of the glorious 
Sorolla. His technique, of a brevity which 
is spontaneous, is at the same time of lofty 
tone. 

“At times the stroke of his brush is a 
blow, at times a caress that expresses the 
turn of a ray of light, or an iridescence of 
ineffable colors. 1 doubt that the interest 
aroused by the exhibition of the fifty-nine 
pictures which this painter displays will be 
surpassed during the present season.”’ 

And from 4. B. C. of Madrid there is 
this: 

“In his water colors Mr. Sawyer presents 
an insuperable simplicity, and has added 

(Concluded on Page 56) 


INTERIOR OF THE CATHEDRAL, ORENSE. 
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THE ATHENIAN AGORA 


AND THE 
NORTHWEST SLOPE OF THE ACROPOLIS: III 


By WALTER MILLER 


Frofessor of Classical Languages and Archaeology in the University of Missouri and 
Late Annual Professor in the American School of Classical Studies at Athens 


GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS. 


and Acropolis hills we should find a 

group, or several groups, of govern- 
ment buildings, other than the stoas. For 
the State’s business, as well as private affairs 
and religious ceremonies, was transacted in 
and about the Agora. 


O* the north slope of the Areopagus 


a. THE COUNCIL HOUSE. 


Near the Metroum, Pausanias says (1 3, 
5), was the Bouleuterium, the Council House 
of the Five Hundred, who held office as 
Councilors for the term of one year. So 
close by it must have been, that some topo- 
graphers put it inside the precinct of the 
Mother of the Gods. Indeed, there can be 
no doubt that in course of time the Council 
House had to be enlarged, and the only way 
to effect its expansion was by consecrating 
the whole structure to the Mother of the 
Gods and building the addition within her 
old temenos. 

The Metroitim, as we have seen, must have 
stood at the southern end of the Market 
area, at about the point where the main 
streets from the Dipylum Gate to the Acro- 
polis diverge, the one going west and south, 
the other going east and southeast, about the 
Areopagus. 

Of the outward appearance of this Sen- 
ate House of Athens we know nothing; of 
its internal appointments we know only that 
the “chamber” was equipped with seats and 
a speaker’s platform, that the walls were 
adorned with paintings, that there were 
statues there, and that the building con- 
tained, inscribed on stone and bronze, copies 
of the laws and statutes—the bills for which 
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all originated within the walls of this build- 
ing—decrees, court findings, and many other 
kinds of public documents. ‘There is more 
than a probability that some of these price- 
less historical documents may be found in 
our excavations. 


b. THE ROTUNDA. 


In immediate connection with the Council 
House, and close by it, stood a round build- 
ing popularly called the ”Tholos”, a general 
name for any circular building surmounted 
by a conical roof, and officially called the 
“Scias”’, which means an umbrella or para- 
sol. It was an integral part of this first 
group of State buildings; for in it was the 
hearth of the State with its ever-burning fire, 
here the president of the Council offered sac- 
rifice for the common weal, and here they 
dined together each day of their year of 
service; in case of emergency they even slept 
in the building. The Thirty Tyrants held 
their sessions here, and here they subjected 
Socrates to his preliminary examination. In 
it also were kept the official standards of 
weights and measures. 

No trace of this building or of the Council 
House exists above the ground today. 


c. OTHER STATE BUILDINGS OF 
THIS GROUP. 


Probably in the same general neighbor- 
hood we must seek for the Strategium, the 
office building of the Ten Generals, the most 
important administrative department of the 
city, the Cleroterium, the hall where the lots 
for jury service were cast, and the Thesmo- 
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RESTORATION OF THE ACROPOLIS. 


thesium, a sort of Hall of Records, like the 
Tabularium in Rome, for the preservation 
of the new laws and statutes, the bills and 
records of the Senate and the Assembly. 
These three must have stood to the east of 
the Council House in the direction of our 
second group of government buildings. This 
latter, more easterly group, lies close to the 
eastern boundary of our concession; they 
may be inside, they made be outside our 
bounds. ‘Time and the spade alone can tell, 
for no vestige of them appears above the all- 
covering débris of the ages and the modern 
houses. 


d. THE PRYTANEUM. 


“Near” the sanctuary of Aglaurus stood, 
according to Pausanias (I 18, 3), the office 
building of the Prytanes, the presidents of 
the Athenian assemblies and legislative and 
judicial bodies. In modern parlance we 
should call it the “Town Hall”, or perhaps 
better the “State House’, for the Athenian 
government meant the government of all 
Attica. It must have been a splendid piece 
of architecture; for not only did the presi- 
dents have their offices in it, but here also 
the State’s guests were entertained—am- 
basadors from other lands, winners of vic- 


tories in the national games, and others who 
had performed services so distinguished that 
the State saw fit to maintain them, and some- 
times their descendants for all time, at the 
State’s board. 

The site is fairly accurately determined 
for us by Pausanias, when he says it was 
“near” the sanctuary of Aglaurus when, 
upon leaving it, he goes down “‘to the lower 
part of the city”. The sanctuary of Ag- 
laurus is the largest and deepest and the east- 
ernmost of the group of caves on the north- 
west face of the Acropolis. And as Paus- 
anias is going eastward at this juncture, the 
Prytaneum and its adjacent buildings will 
be found well up the Acropolis slope above 
the familiar Tower of the Winds. 


e. THE GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS 
ADJACENT TO THE PRYTANEUM. 


We know now even less in regard to the 
other government buildings of this group 
than we do of the Prytaneum. ‘The future 
may hold much in store for us. About the 
hall of the Prytanes stood (a) the Bucoleum, 
in origin the place where the cattle for the 
king’s sacrifice were brought, and in classi- 
cal times the office building of the King 
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Archon; (8) the Polemarcheum, or as it 
was later called from a polemarch who re- 
modeled it, the Epilyceum, the office build- 
ing of the polemarch; (7) the Thesmothe- 
teum, where the thesmothetae had their of- 
fices; (6) the Basileum, the office building 
of the heads of the tribes, the phylobasiles, a 
democratic successor to the old royal palace 
on the Acropolis. 
f. THE COURTS OF LAW. 

3esides the Court of the Areopagus, which 
held its sessions under the open sky upon the 
summit of Mars’ Hill, there were a number 
of ordinary civil courts of justice known as 
the Heliastic Courts. Just how many there 
were of them or just where they were lo- 
cated we do not know; but we do know that 
some, if not all, of the civil courts were at 
the Market-place. All the courts in the older 
days sat under the open sky; but in Hellenic 
times they had their new courthouses. The 
court that tried and condemned Socrates sat 
in a building in the Agora. And what a 
flood of tight the finding of that courthouse 
and the adjacent prison in which he drank 
the poison would throw upon the bench and 
bar and perhaps upon the whole judicial sys- 
tem of Athens in the fifth century B. C.! 
And what a place of pilgrimage for lovers 
of Greek thought and Greek philosophy will 
be the real prison, in which he spent his lasi 
day proving to his disciples the immortality 
of the soul and the future joys of the 
righteous ! 


g. THE ODEUM AND THE ORCHES- 
TRA. 

When we read of the Odeum and the 
Orchestra of ancient Athens, our thoughts 
naturally turn to the orchestra of the great 
Dionysiac Theatre and the magnificent 
Odeum adjoining it, built by Pericles in the 
prime of his peerless administration. But 
there was another famous Odeum, an older 
sixth century concert hall, at the northwest 
base of the Areopagus or the northeast base 
of the Hill of the Nymphs, adjoining the 
Hellenic Agora. 
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Pausanias, in his first walk through the 
Market-place, takes up in turn the Royal 
Stoa, the Stoa of Zeus Eleutherius, the 
Metrotim, the Senate Hall, the Tholos, and 
a long array of statues ending with the Ty- 
rannicides, which brings him to the doors 


‘of the Odeum. The next object of interest 


is the Enneacrunus, the Nine-spout Foun- 
tain of the Tyrants, not faraway. We know 
pretty accurately the position of the Tyran- 
nicides, by the parting of the ways leading 
from the Market to the Acropolis—the one 
zround the west and south, the other around 
the north and east sides of the Areopagus ; 
we know also the location of the Ennea- 
crunus, at the west foot of the Acropolis. 
This older Odeum must, therefore, be sought 
between these two definitely located points, 
and the most suitable place for it is the nat- 
ural theatre on the lower northwest slope of 
Mars Hill. For not a few ancient authors 
mention it, and sometimes they call it a 
“theatrelike place” and sometimes a ‘‘thea- 
tre’. Here song recitals were given long 
before the great theatre and the Odeum of 
Pericles were built; and here in all periods 
dramas were rehearsed before their public 
presentation in the Dionysiac Theatre. Pub- 
lic performances were also doubtless some- 
times given in this older Odeum. 

In some sort of close connection with the 
Odeum of the Market-place stood the “Or- 
chestra of the Tyrannicides’, the ‘‘semi- 
circle of the theatre in the Agora’, Photius 
calls it, “a spot affording a fine view for the 
celebrations” (Timaeus). Here it was, we 
are told, that the dramatic contests took place 
before the permanent theatre was built. 
Here, too, all sorts of assemblies might be 
held. The Odeum and the Orchestra to- 
gether afforded a very extensive space; for 
the place was used as a courthouse for a 
numerous Athenian dicastery, and within it, 
on the approach of Thrasybulus and the Lib- 
erators, the Thirty Tyrants mustered their 
forces, both infantry and cavalry, to with- 
stand him. And, like the stoas about the 
Agora, the Odeum also served as a lounging- 
place for the leisure classes and a convenient 
place for the philosophers’ lectures. ‘The 
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last lecture of the great Stoic Chrysippus was 
delivered to his pupils at the Odeum. 


THE HELLENISTIC AGORA. 


If we try to visualize the outward appear- 
ance of the Agora in the latter half of the 
fifth and first half of the fourth century 
B. C., we should not think of it as consisting 
wholly of beautiful squares symmetrically 
laid out and surrounded by buildings all of 
which might rival the creations of the Age 
of Pericles that we know. Much of the Mar- 
ket area was a residential district before the 
business interests followed. The shops, 
stalls, booths, tables, counters, and so on, 
crowded in after the expanding population, 
leaving narrow streets and lanes, much after 
the manner of a modern oriental bazaar. 
The City, under the far-sighted leadership 
of Cimon and Pericles, did everything pos- 
sible to keep the artistic development of 
the new quarters abreast with its commer- 
cial growth and expansion. ‘Temples and 
altars and government buildings, statues and 
other monuments were erected on almost 
every available site; colonnades for practi- 
cal necessity and for ornamental luxury were 
built in convenient places. ‘There was natur- 
ally in beauty-loving, artistic Athens a never- 
resting impulse to remove the ugly, disfig- 
uring features of the Market-place and to 
beautify it with the splendid creations of the 
fifth and early fourth centuries. And so, 
even in Hellenic times, there grew up in 
the Agora area the great buildings, some of 
which we have named, and a forest of 
statues, of which Pausanias names only the 
most outstanding ones. The great market- 
halls, supplanting the unsightly old booths 
and bazaars with magnificent retail shops, 
came later—chiefly in Hellenistic and Roman 
times. 

Of the history of Greek architecture in 
Athens in Hellenistic times little is known. 

Of Polemon’s description of Athens little 
is left. Pausanias ignores, for the most part, 
things not Hellenic and buildings that served 
only utilitarian purposes. Eumenes built the 
great stoa between the theatres on the south 
side of the Acropolis; Attalus the First sent 


his famous votive offering of bronze sculp- 
tures for the adornment of the Acropolis. 

The Agora probably received monumental 
additions and numerous statues of which we 
have no knowledge; for in a single year no 
less than 360 statutes of Demetrius of 
Phalerum alone were erected in Attica. The 
only Hellenistic buildings erected in the 
Market-place, of which we know, are the 
Stoa of Attalus II, the ruins of which still 
stand, and the Gymnasium of Ptolemy I, 
which is yet to be found. 


a. THE STOA OF ATTALUS. 


In Hellenistic times the Market area was 
extended a little farther to the east than it 
had been in Hellenic times. Its eastern end 
was set off by a magnificent, two-storied 
colonnade of stores, taking the place of some 
older building or buildings of poros stone. 
Athens was indebted for this superb market- 
building of Hymettian marble to Attalus II, 
King of Pergamon (159-138 B. C.). It is 
mentioned but once in ancient literature 
(dtheneus, V 212); but we have the build- 
er’s own inscription preserved upon the 
fallen architrave. 

The stoa, completely excavated by the 
Greek Archaeological Society (1859-1862; 
1898-1902), was originally 367 feet long by 
64+ feet wide, but was later enlarged to 380 
feet in length. The lower colonnade had 
two rows of columns, the front row consist- 
ing of forty-five Doric columns, unfluted be- 
low; the inner row had twenty-two Ionic 
columns. Back of these are twenty-one 
rooms of slightly varying size, lighted 
through the doors in front and small win- 
dows in the rear. These rooms were for the 
storing of merchandise during the night; 
some of them still show traces of shelving; 
during business hours the merchants’ wares 
were brought out and offered for sale in the 
spaces between the columns. 

The upper colonnade, accessible by a ramp 
and stairs at the southern end, contained the 
same number of shops but had only one row 
of columns—slender, twin half-columns of 

(Concluded on Page 29) 
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BoLoGNa’s TOWERS IN DANTE’S TIME. 


(A DETAILED RECONSTRUCTION IN RELIEF HAS BEEN MADE BY SIGNOR ANGELO FINELLI FOR THE COMMITTEE 
FOR HIsToORICO-ARTISTIC BOLOGNA. IT CONTAINS NO LESS THAN 180 TOWERS AND IS BASED ON THE CLASSIC 
WORK OF SENATOR COUNT GIOVANNI GOZZADINI. IN THIS VIEW, FROM LEFT TO RIGHT, APPEAR 3I TOWERS 
(SOME PARTLY CONCEALED) THAT STOOD BETWEEN THE PORTA DI STRADA MAGGIORE AND THE PORTA RAVEGNANA.) 


THE “FRIGHTFUL ee OF THE TOWERED 


By GuGhikLMo Bonuzzi 


Translated from the original Italian by 


Arthur Stanley Riggs 


Editor's Note: This article and its interesting illustrations, which appeared first in our esteemed Italian 
contemporary, Le Vie d'Italia, is translated and reproduced here with the original photographs by special per- 
mission of the Editor of Le Vie d'Italia. It presents from the Italian viewpoint one of the most remarkable 
phenomena of Italy. Many Americans are familiar with Bologna and its astonishing towers, but they do not all 
know the details presented here by Signor Bonuzzi. ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY extends its thanks and 
appreciation to Le Vie d'Italia for the privilege so courteously extended. 


INETY-SEVEN metres, ninety cen- 

timetres (more than 321 feet) are a 

notable height under any circum- 
stances for a tower: but when one considers 
that this one, the Asinelli of Bologna, is ex- 
ceedingly slender and leans over toward the 
west almost four feet (1.20 m.) from the 
perpendicular, the daring height of this 
sovereign of mediaeval sentinel-like edifices 
wins the unqualified admiration of the little 
human beings who scurry ant-like about its 
feet. So be it; the proposal of the Commis- 
sion for Historic-Artistic Bologna to pro- 
ceed with the demolition of the rock at the 
base of this Tower of the Asinelli for 


aesthetic as well as for traffic considerations, 


has put the highest tower of the Towered 
City into the orders of the day. 

Of the two hundred towers which fanged 
the panorama of Bologna in the days of the 
Commune—that is, during the XIIIth and 
XIVth centuries—raised to the very skies 
by a fiery nobility as symbols of their indi- 
vidual independence, only a few, thanks to 
beheadings dismantlings, remained 
standing in 1931: the survivors may be 
counted upon the fingers of one hand. 

If we consult certain of the laws enacted 
between the years 1252 and 1256, we observe 
that the towers of Bologna seem to have rep- 
resented a grave and immanent danger to 
the citizenry; so much so that the laws men- 
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tioned enacted peremptory measures to 
eliminate those structures which appeared, 
to competent authorities, to be the shakiest 
and most dangerous. After this first clear- 
ing-out, other motives worked against the 
too-prolific family of towers, notably the 
erection of churches, monasteries and public 
edifices and, above all, the destructive effects 
of earthquakes, among them that of 1505, 
which in its sowing of ruin and death over- 
threw many of the towers. Accordingly, 
this historic telluric convulsion of the Bolog- 
nese terrain, with its awful decimation of 
urban towers, marked the end of any recon- 
struction of the survivors. Those that had 
escaped the cataclysm were respected as 
relics. Only recently, toward the end of the 
war, the Towers of the Artemisi and the 
Riccadonna were demolished by reason of a 
sudden inspiration on the part of the socialist 
administration. From such massacres the 
Asinelli—with its little sister, the Garisenda 
—emerges even more, so to speak, from the 
rosy panorama of the city of Petronius. 

The “act of birth’ of the Tower of the 
Asinelli bears no precise date. We know 
only that it was built by Nobile Gerardo 
Asinelli, who belonged to the ancient family 
of Axinella, a clan of magnates who, be- 
sides acquiring high position in public office, 
contracted direct family relations with the 
Malatesta Princes. The chroniclers waver 
as to the possible date of construction as ly- 
ing between 1109 and 1119. In all prob- 
abilty the Tower's foundations were laid 
about the earlier date; the later one may 
quite possibly be that of its completion. Its 
special form, however, indicates that it was 
constructed in a more leisurely manner, 
and with sensible intervals between the con- 
structive periods. 

At its base the Asinelli measures 9.10 
metres by 8.80 metres (29 ft., 81% in. by 28 
ft., 834 in.) while at its peak these figures 
fall to 6.5 metres. Ata third of its height, 
however, its profile brusquely diminishes by 
virtue of an external offset in the thickness 
of the wall which sets back the upper struc- 
ture of the trunk by some forty centimetres. 
Inside, seventeen other offsets further tend 
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THE QUEEN OF ITALIAN TOWERS, THE ASINELLI, 

AND ITS SMALLER, MORE INCLINED SISTER, THE 

GARISENDA, ARE THE PROUDEST STRUCTURES IN 
BOLOGNA. 


to lighten the mass of this singular edifice. 
At the very summit, upon the platform of a 
terrace, is a belfry. 
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From that altitude in the limpid daylight 
one may clearly perceive the houses and 
towers of Modena, Reggio Emilia, Ferrara 
and even the rocky hummocks of the Vero- 
nese mountains. It will serve to point out 
that the Asinelli is not alone the loftiest of 
Bologna’s towers, but that it out-skies all its 
Italian sisters. Its most conspicuous rivals 
are those of Modena, Cremona, Florence, 
Pisa and Venice. 

In 1353 the Asinelli Tower was joined to 


which tore the city, became in the course of 
centuries a symbol, an emblem of Bologna, 
to such an extent that various coins were 
struck bearing its image as an allegory. 
Upon the top—from which today a light- 
ning-rod flings itself upward to transfix the 
blue—there was once enthroned a_ bizarre 
light. It took the form of a gigantic padella 
(frying-pan, or shallow pan at times used to 
contain the oil for lamps employed in public 
illuminations). So powerful was this bea- 


THE ASINELLI AND GARISENDA TOWERS SEEN FROM ACROSS THE SQUARE 


the Garisenda by means of a solid rock bat- 
tlement. Between them they sheltered in 
this joint base the body of a soldier of the 
Tyranny of Bologna during the lordship of 
the Visconti, to whom the Pepoli had sold 
the city. In 1355 a great clock was walled 
into the Asinelli. It was the first timepiece 
to appear in Bologna, and was bought with 
the proceeds of public taxation. Every citi- 
zen had to contribute, willy nilly, eighteen 
Bolognese denari. The great tower, already 
the focus of both offensive and defensive 
operations in the frequent intestine struggles 


con that its rays shone far out to sea across 
the Emilian plain. 

The great bell, destined to sound the 
alarm in case of fire and to give the signal for 
popular festivals—a bellman was paid six 
lire the month to ring it—was more than 
once replaced. One night the bell was cap- 
sized by an intense, unexpected gust of wind 
and precipitated to the street far below, for- 
tunately without finding any victim. An- 
other tocsin was put in its place since the 
arrogant pile, even with the ringing of the 
bell, showed not the slightest tremor. 
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The tower’s leaning feature began to im- 
press the populace about the beginning of 
the 1700s, as much hecause its leaning dated 
back to the XIVth century as because the 
more accentuated inclination of the nearby 
Garisenda tended to attenttiate the optical 
effect presented by its greater sister. In 
1706 the architect Antonio Torri and the ex- 
pert Messer Andrea Taruffi were charged 
with certain restorations. This was the first 
time the tower’s declination from the per- 
pendicular was measured. As a result, data 
were posted on the facade wall of an house 
overlooking the scene from the Via de! Mer- 
cato di Mezzo, today the Via Rizzoli. Wide- 
spread alarm regarding the danger the lean- 
ing tower constituted for the citizenry in 1871 
caused Quirico Filopanti to lay the facts be- 
tore the Syndic of the moment, the Honor- 
able Casarini. Notwithstanding the appar- 
ent danger, it was proven that the inclina- 
tion of the tower had not been aggravated 
by one millimetre during all the centuries, 
and that there was not the slightest cause for 
uneasiness. Since then the earthquake of 
1929, which made the Bolognesi raise their 
eyes toward the tower in trepidation, failed 
to work mischief. The Asinelli remained 
solid and safe, exactly as it stood in the time 
of Dante. 

On the stone which records its deviation 
from the perpendicular, in 1726 an effigy of 
Saint Michael Arcangel was placed, evi- 
dently to protect the tower from thunder- 
bolts. 

Lightning and fire indeed are a good in- 
dex of the incredible robustiousness of this 
gigantic sentinel. Time and again the fires 
of heaven and of men burned the stairs and 
the other wooden parts; fires broke out, of 
course, in the shops upon the rock at the 
base also; that rock which today wishes to 
destroy but upon which the Rubbiani had 
planned a regularization along the lines of 
ancient times, devoted to artistic commerce. 
Instead we find now, elbow to elbow, an 
optician, a barber, a radio shop, a bar, an 
express office. . 

The Asinelli for centuries has been city 
property and is regularly marked with a bold 
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civic number: No. 2, Via Mazzini. For the 
past ten years the public has not been per- 
mitted to visit the Tower; now, however, 
the communal authorities have decided to re- 
cpen it to visitors. If done this should cer- 
tainly mean the restoration of the (internal) 
stairs. For the rest, the Asinelli awaits, as 
it has already witnessed, all forms of ascen- 
sion along its walls. It is, moreover, worth 
while to record the mention made by Ghiar- 
dacci in his History of Bologna: 

“The stairs of the Asinelli ‘ower having 
been completely ruined and destroyed, and 
there being no way of going up to ring the 
hell in festal celebration of the Rebellion of 
Modena against Azzo d’Este, a man named 
3eccaro di Gozzo de’ Beccari, with only two 
pieces of wooden bars, climbed from pigeon- 
hole to pigeonhole until he reached the top 
triumphant and clanged away with the 
tongue all night long in spite of a heavy 
snowstorm. That was the night of Jan- 
uary 17, 1306. Next morning, with the same 
bars, he made his perilous way down the 
side of the Tower. The Senate presented 
him with ten lire, as greatly pleased to have 
discovered such a person as to have the thing 
itself actually accomplished.” 

This was the first of the acrobatic ascents 
of the Tower of the Asinelli, and beyond 
question the most daring ever attempted. 
The rash fellow succeeded by placing his 
feet upon the bars he thrust into the many 
little holes which had served the builders as 
supports for their scaffolding. These holes 
measured 1.40 metres apart in distance— 
almost four and one-half feet! Standing 
perilously balanced on one bar, he had to 
thrust the other one into the nearest upper 
hole; then, dangling, raise the lower one and 
repeat the operation by hoisting himself as 
many times as there were scaffold-holes be- 
tween the base and the summit of the Tower. 
A mad risk that sends the cold shivers down 
one’s spine after more than six centuries! 

Ulisse Aldrovandi, the noted Bolognese 
botanist, left a written statement that he had 
seen a sailor “fly down from the top of the 
Asinelli”, abandoning himself to the slender 
support of a rope. Until 1878 the Asinelli 
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did not serve any other person as a gym- 
nasium. Then the Tower began to serve as 
the scene of experiments of an unusual sort 
—climbing up and down the lightning-rod. 
The first acrobat to engage in this enterprise 
was the Bolognese lamp-lighter Luciano 
Monari. He did it to “attract the attention 
of benevolent citizens”. It is sufficient com- 
ment to note that for eight nights after- 
wards he slept on the steps of San Petronio, 
and ate—but not every day—l[only] a 
soldo’s worth of bread! The bricklayer 
Luigi Gallone, to outdo him, ascended and 
came down again using only the lightning- 
rod. Then a “collector of audacities”, a 
certain Francesco Grassi, came especially 
from Portoferraio “to make the interior 
circuit of the terrible tower of Bologna”. 
Among those who visited the Asinelli were 
of course many of the “weary of life’ who 


invoked from its towering height an instan- 
taneous end of their daily unhappiness. But 
even before the first suicide had initiated 
his sad function, there was a period when 
the Tower had served another none too happy 
purpose. Along its outer walls, and at a 
considerable height, certain shameless ones 
were pilloried in the grotesque bars of a 
huge cage, men “condemned for the future to 
scandal”. 

Notwithstanding all this, the titanic Tower 
has also well served the sciences. Father 
Riccioli, the mathematician Guglielmini and 
other illustrious scholars utilized it to con- 
duct experiments to determine the deviation 
of weights at a height as compared with 
their quantity at the earth’s surface. By 
their severe and fecund intervention they re- 
stored to this sovereign of towers the dig- 
nity its first centuries had conferred upen it. 


THE ATHENIAN AGORA 


(Concluded from Page 23) 


the lonic order—with a marble lattice set 
between each pair to keep the shoppers or 
idlers from falling off. 

At either end of the lower colonnade is a 
marble exedra—an open rectangular room 
provided with marble seats for the con- 
venience of those who courted the social 
life of the Market-place. 


b. THE PTOLEMAEUM. 


“Not far from the Agora’ Pausanias 
casually mentions the Gymnasium “named 
for its builder’, Ptolemy IL Philadelphus 
(285-247 B. C.). Until the excavations of 
the Stoa of Attalus were made and the 
founder’s inscription unearthed, the ruins of 
that building were commonly called either 
Ptolemy’s Gymnasium or the Painted Stoa. 
The Gymnasium must, to be sure, have been 
in that immediate neighborhood, for it was 
“not far from the Market-place’”’ and, as we 
know from both Pausanias and Plutarch, it 


was close by the Theseum; and the Theseum, 
as we have seen, must have stood somewhat 
above the Stoa of Attalus on the slope of the 
Acropolis Hill. 

So close down by the Stoa of Attalus we 
may look for Ptolemy’s Gymnasium. If we 
find it we shall discover one of the oldest 
gymnasia in Greece. It was probably, like 
the great gymnasia of Pergamon, a spacious 
structure, with running track, courts for 
athletic exercises, and especially a library and 
reading rooms, lecture halls, et cetera; for 
Ptolemy, who was an eager patron of learn- 
ing at home and abroad, apparently desired 
his Gymnasium at Athens to be an educa- 
tional institution, a temple of science and 
literature. Here the philosophers taught 
their classes; and here Cicero and his friends 
heard the famous Antiochus lecture. 


(Begun in October. To be concluded in 


the March-April issue.) 
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THE PAINTING OF J. THEODORE JOHNSON 


By Epwarp B. Rowan 


LWAYS the process of change that 
is the evidence of life, but always the 
continuity of tradition, the integrity 

of inheritance that guarantees value, and 
above all the manifesting of the best in life 
rather than the inferior or even the average, 
and through those forms of beauty which 
are the same, however varied they may be.”’ 
Thus does Ralph Adams Cram state his re- 
quirements of a work of art. The subject 
of this article, J. Theodore Johnson, | be- 
lieve, fulfills them. 

Johnson, barely twenty-seven years of 
age, was born at Oregon, Illinois, of Swedish 
antecedents, educated in the schools of that 


city and, following his graduation from the 


high school, entered the Art Institute of 
Chicago. While a student there he won 
two travelling fellowships and studied in 
‘aris under Leon Kroll. With his master 
he takes his place in that newer American 
movement of figure painting, including such 
men as Bellows and Speicher. 

The art of the past is ever upon him. His 
passion for eleventh century Catalan frescoes 
and the mastery of Goya is only excelled by 
that for Masaccio—that immortal youth, 
who dying at twenty-seven left a series of 
frescoes in the Brancacci Chapel which “for 
a hundred years the most intelligent and am- 
bitious artists in Florence as a matter of 
course studied and copied’, and for that in 
comparable, abstract and impersonal fif- 
teenth-century painter at Arezzo, Piero della 
Francesca. Mather’s description and warn- 
ing of Piero almost applies to Johnson. 
“The drama of life never engrossed him. 
His world is passionless and almost motion- 
less, coldly impressive. Although he prac- 
ticed all refinements of modelling, he never 
made those relaxations of contour which 
suggest movement. His figures are finel: 
constructed and beautifully placed, but emo- 
tionally unrelated. They merely exist rather 
splendidly, as do some of Manet’s figures. 
Indeed the warning of George Moore as re- 


gards Manet applies equally to Piero. It is 
futile to seek from him anything but fine 
painting.” 

In such works as Music and Mood and 
Mary and Chava, however, one finds the 
figures emotionally bound together. In 
Music and Mood they are united in that 
spiritual bond which so often accompanies 
the sensuous melody of the stringed instru- 
ment. ‘The one with her strumming has sent 
the other into those realms of saddened con- 
templation and moody introspection that are 
quite commonly the price paid for the luxury 
of sweet sound. In Mary and Chava the two 
figures are as one in their quiet role of girls 
waiting in a café; in this silent drama the 
identity of the artist’s wife is lost in the fig- 
ures on the left and that of a young painter 
now of Paris and once a Russian refugee in 
that on the right. 

Johnson, taking as raw material that 
which nature furnishes him for subject mat- 
ter, imposes upon it a plastic form and in all 
his work gives the spectator a tactile value 
reaction in regard to volume with weight 
existing in space. In discussing some of his 
own portraits he usually says, “Think of an 
egg, of its solidity and roundness, and com- 
pare it with a head. They are in form es- 
sentially the same. When I paint a head [ 
try to give it such a feeling of spherical 
solidity that all who see it immediately 
imagine themselves capable of running their 
fingers around and in back of it.”’ 

His precise and elegant draughtsmanship 
sometimes borders the academic, and his 
amazing dexterity assures him such freedom 
that one must almost cry out at his pure 
skill even as one remembers to have done 
at the early still life of Velazquez—and then 
shudder the next instant for fear this very 
deftness may be his undoing in the birth of 
that camouflaged changeling—sheer clever- 
ness. But the latest work of Johnson fails 
to substantiate any such fear; the artist of 
him is too intelligent, too wide awake to 
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MARION. 


forget the true precepts of great art, and 
there is no stooping in him. 

In color Johnson takes full advantage of 
his medium, delving after rich effects and 
yet never becoming theatrical. He aims to 
keep his color pure, at times delighting in a 
set or restricted palette, at other times run- 
ning the full gamut of his tubes. He ad- 
mits a strong liking for greyed flesh tones in 
the works of others, yet none of his own 
works, to date, reflect this fondness. A 
general rule for him seems to be to keep his 
flesh tints keyed high, almost orange in tone 
and cooled with the introduction of its com- 
plement, blue. Often part of a face will be 
completely outlined with a flowing band of 
pure blue—a pleasing mannerism which 
serves to increase the decorative quality 
noted even in his commissioned portraits. 
Leon Kroll, for instance, was enthusiastic 
about the general color of Music and Mood 
—soft lavenders, blues and greens. Mary, 
of the Art Institute of Chicago collections, 
is a complete study in warm browns; the vel- 
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vet hat intelligently placed in one corner of 
the composition relieves the monotony of so 
much brown with its own vivid orange and 
in no way interferes with the harmony of 
attraction throughout because its area of 
bright color is just enough to balance the re- 
mainder of the canvas. 

Puig del Mase is considered one of John- 
son's best landscapes. The photograph tells 
all that need be told of the composition and 
feeling for simplified form. The convinc- 
ing color is again a harmonious juxtaposi- 
tion of orange and blue. Note especially 
the little figures crossing the bridge leading 
from the hill town. Their introduction is a 
subtlety serving more than a scale to size. 
Somehow they help make the buildings, 
trees and mountains exist. No Japanese or 
Chinese landscape, it will be remembered, is 
without them; the same may be said of 
Breughel’s landscapes. It is no accident 
that L’ Arbre Vieux is reminiscent both in 
color and treatment to the Breughel of the 
Metropolitan and to the Poussin Harvest of 
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PuIG DEL MASE. 


the Louvre. Johnson has not yet studied 
this Flemish artist who speaks so eloquently 
to him in Vienna—that mecca of Breughel 
lovers—but he is perfectly familiar with the 
great public collections of New York and 
Paris. He likes to contemplate the minia- 
ture humans of his own landscapes and 
imagine them walking into and about his 
houses and around and in back of his trees. 
The austerity of the blue-grey and brick-red 
Montparnasse is relieved by the three peo- 
ple seen in the windows; for one brief 
moment Johnson touches the drama of life 

—a model poses for an artist—a poet, prob- 
ably alive with inspiration yet tired with the 
grind of living comes to his window for a 
breath of air and brief communion with the 
sky overhanging this creative and serious 
section of the gay city. 

This summer past Johnson has been ex- 
perimenting with the plastic arts. Renting 
a studio which had been occupied by a sculp- 
tor and discovering some wet modelling clay 
still on the stand, he decided to have a try at 
it and for several weeks lost himself in the 


engaging work of 
modelling the head 
of his wife. His 
finished — product 
would justify fur- 
ther experimenta- 
tion in this field, 


but it was like 
Johnson to re- 
mark, “I just 
wanted to show 


myself I could do 


this thing well. 
To an artist of 


ability all media 
should hold open 
doors. For the 
time being I shall 
stick to painting.” 
And he had done 
it well. Having 
lived with Maillol 
in southern France 
he could not help 
knowing some- 
thing about sculpture; his admiration for 
Piero would make him aware of Libero 
Andreotti; and I happen to know he likes 
Despiau. Ulis very painting, for that mat- 
ter, would predict a strong reaction to glyptic 
art. 

The water colors of Johnson illustrate his 
marvelous dexterity as well as his oils—they 
are not taken as seriously, being done in a 
spirit of play and sheer fun and are exceed- 
ingly amusing. In contradiction to his oils, 
they are teeming with life and movement— 
they are alive usually with dancing figures, 
cheap musicians, reeking fishermen, insist- 
ent vendors, the parading sacerdotal element 
of the old world—exhilarating memoirs, for 
the most part, of the artists’s travels in rural 
France and Spain. For the writer one of the 
most delicious water colors this artist ever 
executed was a composition of two eggs and 
some onions. All that Johnson stands for 
seemed caught on that square foot of paper, 
his amazing dexterity, his rapid brush- 
stroke, his simplicity, his feeling for form 

(Concluded on Page 56) 
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GROUP OF AFRICAN MUSICIANS IN THE TERVUEREN MUSEUM. 
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MUSIC: A TRIUMPH OF AFRICAN ART 


By HICHENS 


Negro music is the subject of an investigation now being conducted in Africa. Although strange to the unac- 
customed white ear, the author, who was formerly a Captain in the Native Administrative Service, East Africa, 
has found it singularly perfect in technique, and corrects the popular impression that the native music is jazz. 


Some of the remarkable instruments are here described. 


EGRO music, as interpreted by the 
modern dance orchestra, has been one 
of our post-war infatuations, so that 

to most people the mention of negro music 
inevitably suggests jazz. It is thus not sur- 
prising to find that the first press reports ot 
the tour of research into African native 
music, now being carried out by Professor 
Kirby of Witwatersrand University, should 
emphasize the fact that he “has found curi- 
cus aboriginal affinities to jazz”. _ 

Such affinities do exist in African music: 
in the rhythm of drumbeat and in occasional 
wild and disharmonic phrases flung from 
the ground of the melody; and often in bois- 
terous wedding festivals and harvest dances 
the blare of the long wooden horns known as 
mbutu, breaks into syncopation, stressed by 
the stamping of the women’s belled feet and 
the piping of breathless warriors. But Afri- 
can music is not jazz, and jazz is not African 
music. 

Music is the foremost negro social art; it 
is the right hand of the native’s social 
physiology. He is born, named, initiated 
into manhood, warriored, armed, housed, be- 
trothed, wedded and buried to music; with 
music his departed spirit is invoked or ap- 
peased in its moods. Much of the music, 
though strange to the unaccustomed white 
ear, is singularly beautiful and perfect in 
technique, and there must be few music lov- 
ers who would not be moved by such native 
songs as the Zulu Ngwe ne ngony ama, a tra- 
ditional part-song typical of some of the 
best of native music, in which the voices of 
the men and women singers rise and wane in 
successive waves of harmonic melody. 

So, too, the most sceptical newcomer to 
Africa never fails to be impressed by the 
songs of the canoe-men plying their craft on 


the great lakes and rivers. ‘‘My canoeman,” 
says Andre Gide, “began a song. Ah! That 
Stravinsky might have heard it!” And of 
the same songs another traveller has said: 
“In the solitude of the river they have the 
dignity and grandeur of a liturgical chant.” 
But words cannot conjure the scene or sound 
of native music, much less can they picture 
the swish of paddles in the moonlit water 
which form an harmonic undertone to the 
clear, mellow voice of the canoe’s helmsman 
as he sings the stanza, followed by the 
melodic swell of the paddlers’ chorus. 

To know its solemn grandeur one must 
hear the first high call of the suka drum far 
in the hilltops over the veld, hear the notes 
of the horns joining one by one in the pean 
which announces to the spirits of the tribe 
that a warrior has gone to join their com- 
pany. The black orchestras with their weird 
instruments and strange diatonic music make 
a deep impression on the newcomer to the 
kraals—the ulele player who wanders from 
kraal to kraal, musicking the scandal and 
news of the day on his five-noted flute, with 
its vor humana effect so perfect that natives 
can glean the unspoken words from the trill 
of the music; the wild saxophone-like voice 
of the somari,; the mellow twang of the herd 
boy’s one-stringed guitar. 

Of the numerous instruments played by 
the African musician, the drum, or tom-tom, 
is one of the most important, although it is 
not in fact a musical instrument at all, but a 
rhythm beater. But no wider proof of the 
African’s musical ingenuity could be asked 
than that shown by his drums, which are de- 
vised to make every kind of sound, not 
merely by beating them but by stroking 
them, vibrating their tops with the finger- 
tips and even making them “breathe” in a 
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way which evokes a series of wheezes remi- 
niscent of the bagpipe. 

This effect is achieved by a bottle-shaped 
drum with an aperture in one side and the 
hollow neck of a gourd fastened with rubber 
latex to another hole in the other side. 
When the taut skin of the drumhead is beaten 
with the hand, air is driven out and at once 
rushes in again, while the drummer, or rather 
the drummeress—for women in many tribes 
are the performers—controls the pitch of the 
drum note by pressure or rapid vibration of 
her finger-tips upon the drumhead. 

Another remarkable drum is the ketet of 


though primitive drums still exist in the 
Congo, consisting of a goat hide, dried in the 
sun, which is pegged down over a hole in the 
ground. The native, however, probably dis- 
covered that dry hide whacked with a stick 
gives out a drum-like sound independently 


‘of the hollow log. Banging an ox hide 


sleeping mat at night to make it emit a rattle 
and rumble is one native way of scaring away 
hyenas and other night prowlers, and often, 
as with some Kenyan and Tanganyikan 
tribes, strange taboos are connected with this 
impromptu bedcover drumming, so_ that 
women and girls are forbidden to use it. 


THE AFRICAN MANDOLIN. 


the Nandi of Kenya, used when the young 
boys of the tribe take their first initiation 
rite. It consists merely of a wooden barrel, 
ordinarily used for the storage of hide gar- 
ments. Over its mouth is stretched a goat 
skin upon which is held a smooth, long stick. 
The performer wets his hands and, rubbing 
them up and down the stick, produces a lion- 
like roar. A similar drum is used when 
Nandi girls are initiated into womanhood, 
but it is made from an earthen water jar; 
both drums are taboo to opposite sexes. 
Women and girls must not look at or listen 
to the boys’ ketet drum, and the boys must 
make themselves scarce when the women are 
playing the girls’ drum, known as cheplanget. 

Probably the earliest native drum was 
merely a hollow log beaten with a stick, al- 
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The native probably linked up the plain drum- 
hide, held between his knees and beaten with 
a stick, with the primitive log drum and so 
made the hide the tympan of the log. This, 
the cylindrical hollow log, covered at one 
end with hide which is usually fixed with 
small wooden pegs round the perimeter of 
the drum, is a form common to many tribes. 

A more advanced type of instrument is 
the goblet or kettle-shaped drum which 
ranges in size from the height and breadth 
of a man to small hand-drums, such as those 
which are the personal property of all grand- 
mothers among the Iramba tribe of Tangan- 
yika; they are beaten only by the grand- 
mothers in a special dance to celebrate the 
birth of twins. In these drums snake skin 
is used as the tympan. In the more elabor 
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WOMEN DRUMMERS AND MEN PLAYING LONG WOODEN HORNS, KNOWN AS MBUTU. 


ate goblet-shaped drums the drumhead is 
stitched on with sinews and strips of game 
hide which are often twisted into long strings 
running from top to base of the drum, either 
straight or plaited round it. Again, the 
drums may be unadorned or carved with 
exquisite sculptures, as in the case of the 
Bakuba drum in the British Museum. 

Many quaint objects are put into drums by 
different tribes to increase or vary the sound 
balls of hair from the stomachs of lions, 
stones from the maws of crocodiles, “magic” 
stones reputed to bring rain or to avert dis- 
ease and disaster, bells, resonant patches and 
plugs of rubber, and even human tongues. 
The drums are by no means, as is commonly 
thought, always tom-tommed with drum- 


sticks. Drumsticks are used, sometimes 
straight and knobbed as we know them and 
sometimes angular or curved; but many 
drums, especially those played by the women, 
are operated by vibration with the fingers. 
The woman drummer rests the base of her 
hands on the drumskin and taps, or rather 
quivers, her finger-tips upon it, and in this 
remarkable fashion, varying the tension by 
pressure with the ball of the thumb, she will 
make the drum murmur, squeak, wail or 
roar. 

But the drum, though such a prominent 
instrument in the native orchestra, is used 
to mark the rhythm and not to “make the 
music’. It may and does vary its tone and 
there may often be a battery of drums of 
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variant pitch; but horns, bells, pipes and a 
number of curious string-devices are the real 
native musical instruments. The most primi- 
tive horn was doubtless that of an antelope 
or of the kudu, roan, sable, waterbuck or 
buffalo. The latter is still used in many 
places both as a wind instrument, when it 
emits a tuneful blare to be heard for many 
miles, and as a drum, when it is usually held 
by old ladies at a dance and vigorously 
tapped with a stick or a piece of hide. Many 
tribes use antelope horns with a small mouth- 
piece cut near the tip, and these give an ex- 
tremely mellow, deep note. 

It is the elephant’s trunk that has appealed 
most to African musical sense; and the 
mbutu, or wooden horn, carved and shaped 
from four to five feet long in the style and 
size of an elephant’s trunk, takes the leading 
part in many orchestras. One may remark 
here that the chiefs of many tribes employ 
professional musicians, and every village, 
however remote, has its own orchestra which, 
when dance and music are the order of the 
day, is engaged for the event. Some per- 
formers are more expert than others, but 
nearly every adult native can perform credit- 
ably upon the musical instruments of his 
tribe. 

Such an orchestra on the event, for in- 
stance, of a beer-dance at the end of harvest, 
when great rejoicing dances are held 
throughout the kraals, would consist of a 
dozen or more drummers, a score or so of 
mbutu players, some pipers, one or more 
players of a variety of somari (a kind of 
saxophone), and players of various stringed 
instruments. Although it might be thought 
that such an assemblage would produce noth- 
ing but cacophony, the reverse is in fact the 
case. Each mbutu player, performing 
either impromptu or traditional airs, can 
produce but one note from his instrument, 
but the mbutu are of different tones and each 
player picks up his cue and plays the exact 
note at the precise moment required. In 
general effect, such a band resembles one of 
our mixed brass and string bands. 

Its string instruments consist of the 
native equivalent of lyres, mandolins and 
violins, except that in the last case the single 
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string is plucked and not bowed. The fact 
of the instruments being primitive—for they 
may be merely gourds cut in half, covered 
with a skin and bored for sticks which pass 
through the soundbox to support the strings 
—in no way daunts the native musician, who 
conjures from his instrument melodies of 
surprising sweetness. Not long ago in one 


A MAGNIFICENTLY CARVED DRUM IN THE BRITISH 
MusEvuM. 


of the most primitive tribes near the shores 
of Lake Eyassi I came across a “guitar” 
player whose instrument, known as a kizomo, 
was a battered calabash with two rough- 
hewn sticks as a frame for the strings which 
were of antelope gut. He held this musical 
triumph between his feet as he sat on the 
ground and proceeded to play one of the 
sweetest and most haunting melodies that I 
have ever heard, while a number of young 
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girls performed a singularly graceful “dying 
swan” dance. 

Not all the native instruments are as crude 
as this performer's calabash; many of the 
guitar, mandolin and lyre-like instruments 
are carved from the wood in beautiful form, 
covered with expertly prepared skins and 
carefully drawn strings, and often adorned 
with carving of high artistic skill. They 
vary in form from the one-stringed fiddle, 
often a simple hunter’s bow with a gourd 
thonged to it as a soundbox, to the elaborate 
mandolin-like osdu. Almost every tribe has 
its characteristic instruments and equally its 
traditional music and song; and, as with us, 
the music is appropriately adapted to the oc- 
casion. ‘The jovialities of the beer-dance 
find expression in jigging airs and lyrics 
reminiscent of the music-hall, but no one, 
even of the most unmusical ear, could ever 
mistake the fine tambika songs with their 
impressive horn fanfares, played when the 
elders of a tribe approach the dwelling of 
the tribal spirits to invoke their power, for 
anything but the solemn and sacred chants of 
supplication that they are. 

It is noteworthy, too, that the finest and 
almost the only fragment of true East A fri- 
can native traditional literature extant con- 
sists of a saga of song and lyric composed 
by one Sultan Liongo Fumo, who ruled at 
Shaka on the Kenyan coast in the early six- 
teenth century. This saga is a rhetorical 
song-cycle of great poetic and philosophic 
beauty. It is not unlike the Song of Solo- 
mon. From it one learns that the orches- 
tras of Liongo’s time must have been mag- 
nificent. No doubt they were influenced by 
Arabian musical culture; but the essence of 
the saga is purely African. Liongo sings 


to his minstrels, “Go ye ahead upon the way, 
O minstrels, as bright-hued lizards run- 
ning!’ And he sings also of ivory trumpets, 
brasses and cymbals, bells and drums, casta- 
nets and great elephant-tusk horns. These 
wonders have gone, but Liongo’s songs re- 
main. 

Much interest has been shown during the 
past few months in native music. Profes- 
sor Kirby, who has conducted an extensive 
tour of research in Zululand, the Transvaal, 
the Kalahari and Bechuanaland, has collected 
over a hundred types of musical instruments 
and has recorded, some for the gramophone, 
a great deal of indigenous music. His con- 
clusions have yet to be made known, but it is 
interesting to note that several of the lead- 
ing British, French and German gramophone 
companies have published during the past 
twelve months records of a large number of 
Airican songs and musical pieces. Among 
the records music lovers and students of 
African culture will appreciate a very fine 
series of Zulu traditional songs and dances 
and a series of Swahili, Chinyanza, Kiza- 
ramo and Kirufiji songs and dances. 

At present, when the mentality of the 
African is the subject of much political dis- 
cussion, this music throws a new light upon 
the native life which is so often regarded as 
a kind of recently industrialized barbarity. 
It reveals an aesthetic and emotional phase 
of native life closely akin to our own. The 
musical white man, although he may not 
understand a single word of any black 
language, will be at no loss to translate the 
emotion of the savage music, sad or gay, 
languorous or warlike, which is now being 
brought from the heart of the wilds into our 
gramophone cabinets. 
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AN AIRPLANE PHOTOGRAPH OF THE HUGE PARTHIAN PALACE UNCOVERED BY THE EXPEDITION. 


THE TOLEDO-MICHIGAN-CLEVELAND 
EXPEDITION 


By V. K. RicHarps 


search for one lost city beneath the bar- 

ren sands of Mesopotamia has devel- 

oped into the exceedingly fruitful ex- 
humation of no less than three of them. 
Such, in brief, is the unique story of the 
Toledo-Michigan-Cleveland ex pedition 
headed by Dr. LeRoy W. Waterman, of 
the department of Semitics at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. The original objective 
of the excavators was the Babylonian 
town of Opis, mentioned by Xenophon as 
an important point on the historic march 
of his Ten Thousand Greeks. Now the 
scope of the project includes uncovering the 
remains of the Greco-Roman metropolis, 
Seleucia, and the Sumerian community, 
Akshak, as well. Surprisingly enough, all 
three were found to be superimposed upon 
the same site, at Tel Omar, about 20 miles 
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south of Baghdad and two miles from the 
west bank of the Tigris. 

The expedition was organized in 1927 by 
the ‘Toledo Museum of Art and the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, the Cleveland Museum of 
Art joining the enterprise in 1929. Noting 
numerous significant literary allusions en- 
countered during years of research, Dr. 
Waterman was convinced that he could lo- 
cate definitely the site of Opis. He inter- 
ested Director Blake-More Godwin of the 
Toledo Museum in his theory and friends 
of the Museum came forward with funds 
to make the quest possible. As Dr. Water- 
man then was about to go to Baghdad as 
Annual Professor of the American School 
of Oriental Research, the search was begun 
with a minimum of delay. 
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Aerial photographs, obtained through the 
cooperation of the British Air Service in 
Iraq, constituted an important step in estab- 
lishing the correctness of Dr. Waterman’s 
surmise. Simultaneously he made the sur- 
prising discovery that the site of Seleucia 
lay superimposed on the site of Opis, while 
further investigation produced evidence that 
beneath the latter were to be found the re- 
mains of Akshak, estimated to be at least 
5,500 vears old. Hence, by delving into one 
comparatively small area, there could be re- 
vealed a continuous history of human occu- 
pation going back more than fifty centuries. 

The first season’s work brought the exca- 
vators to a level that could be identified as 
Parthian and which, the following year, was 
found to include a huge palace, many inter- 
esting tombs and a wealth of other highly 
significant material. ‘Terra-cotta figures, 
iragmentary and complete pottery vases, 
gold, silver and bronze coins, household im- 


plements and architectural remains all played 
their part in assuring the party that here was 
a veritable mine of incalculably valuable data 
on epochs that have been treated but sketch- 
ily at best by the historians. 

Especially noteworthy and encouraging 
among the first three seasons’ discoveries 
were a parchment manuscript, the first to be 
unearthed in this region; a well-built brick 
tomb of peculiar design and construction and 
a great number of coins dating to the first 
century of the Christian era. ‘The Parthian 
palace and the ruins in its vicinity yielded 
many rich finds, the coins and jewelry prov- 
ing particularly noteworthy. Among the 
former were a caché of 214 mint-perfect 
silver tetradrachmze and numerous pieces 
dating to the reign of King Vologases III, 
140 to 190 A. D. The hoards of jewelry 
brought to light included a real pot of gold 
containing eight separate pieces, all in perfect 
condition. In the collection were a pair of 


JEWELRY FROM THE EXCAVATIONS IN MESOPOTAMIA. 
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TOMB BUILT OF BRICK WITH VAULTED ROOF. THERE 
ARE ARCHED OPENINGS ON EITHER SIDE OF THE STRUC- 
TURE WHICH WOULD SEEM TO INDICATE THAT IT WAS 
ORIGINALLY ENTIRELY ABOVE GROUND AND THAT 
THESE OPENINGS WERE THE MEANS OF ENTRANCE TO IT. 


gold bracelets made of delicate, woven chain- 
work like loosely crocheted yarn, each equip- 
ped with clasps and set with four small pearls, 
a ruby and a turquoise gem; a pair of gold 
earrings, bell-shaped, of open filigree work, 
set with stones and having pendants ending 
in pearls; a third piece similar in size and 
shape to the earrings but differently decor- 
ated; two gold rings, one having a peacock 
intaglio and the other a massive signet with a 
disc inclosing a six-pointed star as part of the 
design; and a circular gold brooch a little 
larger than an American silver dollar, set 
with multi-colored, semi-precious stones in 
the design of a star. 

The earthen vessel which held this small 
fortune was so well protected by a covering 
shard that all the jewelry was as bright and 
beautiful as the day it was made. Besides 
their intrinsic worth, these pieces have great 
archaeological value in their design and 
workmanship. 

Even richer were the rewards reaped by 
the expedition during its fourth season, re- 
cently concluded. These finds and their sig- 
nificance are admirably summarized by the 
party’s Parthian expert, Dr. N. C. Debe- 
voise, in a report which is here quoted at 
length: 

“Excavations at ‘Seleucia on the Tigris’ 
during the season of 1930-31 have been 
largely confined to three upper levels, all of 
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which are Parthian. Over 4,000 objects 
have been registered and the level and pro- 
venience set down. The importance of this 
material from the museum and _ historical 
standpoints can hardly be exaggerated. In- 
terest in the great Parthian empire is just 
awakening and future students must turn 
to the collections and publications of this 
expedition as the most important basis of 
their researches. 

“At the present time all the Parthian col- 
lections are not comparable to this year’s re- 
sults alone, whether in the museums of 
Europe or America, either with regard to 
quality or number. Excluding the results of 
the Toledo-Michigan-Cleveland expedition, 
about 80 per cent of the Parthian material 
now above ground has neither date nor pro- 
venience, and is therefore nearly valueless 
for research purposes. Many museums now 
in possession of Parthian objects are not 
aware of their presence. When the publica- 
tion of this year’s results is completed, this 
unlabeled material can be dated and assigned 
to the steadily increasing body of objects 
from the Parthian empire. 

“The status of our knowledge on late Mes- 
opotamian pottery is but typical of other 
classes of material. Analyses of three or 
more varieties of glaze found this year will 
be the first information thus far published 
on this subject for Mesopotamia. They may 
prove an important factor in determining the 
possibility of a Parthian origin of the green 
glaze of the Han period in China. Over 225 


‘THESE GOLD EARRINGS ARE CONSIDERED PARTICULARLY 
FINE SPECIMENS OF PARTHIAN CRAFTSMANSHIP. ‘THEY 
ARE SET WITH PEARLS, RUBIES AND GARNET. 
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shapes of pottery have been typed and drawn. 
Certain techniques such as burnishing, pre- 
viously supposed to have died out long before 
the Parthian period, are now proved to have 
continued into the first century A. D. When 
this collection of pottery is published it will 
be the only work on the subject. It should 
be sufficiently comprehensive and definitive 
to insure its use as a general reference work 
for years to come. 

“The architectural discoveries should 
take an important place with those of the Ger- 
mans at Ashur and the Americans at Nip- 
pur. They will aid in establishing the his- 
torical development of design and construc- 
tion from Assyrian times into the Islamic 
period. The extensive use of carved cast 
plaster opens an almost unknown vista of 
ornamentation, the origins of which reach 
back as far as Assyria and the development 
of which may be seen in the geometric de- 
signs of post-Islamic days. 

“Among the thousands of coins there are 
those which will enable us to settle impor- 
tant questions of Parthian chronology and 
to fix the time of certain kings’ reigns—in 
short, to aid in the elucidation of a very ob- 
scure corner of numismatics and history. 
These same coins will form a cross-check 
upon the dates assigned to occupational lev- 
els, architecture, pottery and other objects 
found within them. 

“In the history of the development of art, 
the material from the season of 1930-31 may 
play an important part. As examples of the 
goldsmith’s art the two hoards of jewelry, 
totalling ten pieces, must be ranked with the 
best ancient jewelry. The pearls with which 


SEVEN-WICK CLAY LAMP, WITH HEAD OF MAN FORMING 
THE HANDLE. 


Re (INS 


FRAGMENTS OF STUCCO FROM THE BARREL-CEILINGS OF 

THE PARTHIAN PALACE. BRIGHT RED AND BLUE PAINT, 

MUCH OF IT STILL VIVID AFTER NEARLY 2000 YEARS, 
ENHANCED THE BEAUTY OF THE DESIGNS. 


they are set still retain their lustre and are 
among the finest ever recovered from an- 
tiquity. Some twenty other gold objects 
such as beads, set stones and earrings are 
all of remarkable quality. This is the finest 
collection of Parthian jewelry in existence 
and indicates that the Parthian goldsmiths 
possessed not only great technical skill but 
also a fine sense of proportion and design. 
As a product of the mixture of Hellenism 
and millenia of Oriental predecessors, Par- 
thian art eventually came to influence the 
western world through its continued devel- 
opment in Sassanian and Arab times. That 
future excavation may reveal works of even 
greater artistic merit from the Hellenistic 
period is suggested by the ever increasing 
quantities of marble objects found this 
season. 

“Among the written documents discov- 
ered this year were about sixty bitumen 
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bullze stamped with dated inscriptions refer- 
ring to the salt-tax. Some thirty others bear 
seal-impressions. A study of these may 
eventually settle the date of the Parthian cap- 
ture of the city. A single clay tablet found 
in a mud-brick wall gives promise of the 
many tablets which will doubtless be found 
in early Parthian and Hellenistic levels to be 
uncovered next season. The find of parch- 


vide scholars with the means to begin the 
solution of that enigma.” 

A complete catalog of these finds, which 
are assuming an ever larger importance, 
would require vastly more space than is avail- 
able here. A cuneiform tablet dated in the 


eleventh year of Mithridates, probably refer- 


ring to the second of the four kings who bore 
that name, is among the later discoveries. 


JARS AND PLATES, GLAZED AND UNGLAZED, AND FRAGMENTS OF GLASS HAVE BEEN UNEARTHED. THE BEAUTIFUL 
SHAPES AND SHELL-LIKE QUALITY OF THE POTTERY AND THE LOVELY BLUES AND GREENS OF THE GLAZES BESPEAK 
A CERTAIN SENSE OF ARTISTRY. 


ments last season has definitely proved that 
such material may be preserved here at 
Seleucia and chance may at any time reward 
us with such documents. 

“In books not long out of print, the Par- 
thians are passed over as a barbarous people 
without religion, art, architecture, or cul- 
ture. For some years scholars have ques- 
tioned this estimate and have searched vainly 
for some connecting link between the culture 
of the Achmenidz and the civilization of the 
Sassanide. ‘Today the publication of the 
results of the excavation at Seleucia will pro- 
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The tablet is very small but has fourteen 
lines of text, three of them partially de- 
stroyed, and appears to be a religious rather 
than a business document. If its antiquity 
has been judged correctly it was inscribed in 
112 B.C. A large gold coin covered with 
clear Cufic writing which mentions the name 
of Mohammed the Prophet is a prized relic 
of the Abbasid period. Large, round col- 
umn bases point to important Greek 
architecture. 

Small objects in profusion have been 
brought to light daily as the dig was deep- 
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ened. More than 500 lamps were found 
during the last season’s work alone. Some 
are definitely of Parthian workmanship 
while others, from lower levels, suggest more 
elaborate Greek and Roman types. Bracelets 
and rings are most commonly of bronze. Of 
the same metal are surgical or chemical in- 
struments that have been found in large 
numbers. In bronze, too, are a few beautiful 
little statuettes—a cupid advancing leisurely 
with wings outspread; a tiny warrior with 
his shield, lunging forward and falling on 
his side; a miniature panther lying with paws 
outstretched and head high; a squatting ape; 
a bird with a woman's head, hollow for use 
as an ointment pot; and, from among the 
beads encircling the neck of a skeleton, a 
pendant in the form of a dog with ears and 
tail erect. 

Stone has been found in practically all 
conceivable shapes, from a miniature car- 
nelian lion and a black agate hawk to great 
basalt rubbing-bowls, nearly two feet across. 
Glass objects are not very common, the most 
interesting being strips of colored inlay work 
in green, blue, red, yellow, purple and black 
with microscopic rosettes of different colors. 

Of special importance is the pottery. Huge 
cooking-pots and pitchers sometimes are 
found copied in miniature, probably for use 
as cosmetic-pots. Some of the jugs and 
bowls are glazed in rich blues, greens and 
browns that anticipate the famous Arab ware 
of Rakka. Smaller two-handled pitchers 
have near the bottom a hole with a spout— 
if a finger is held over the spout while the 
pitcher is filled and then, with a certain 
amount of care, removed, the contrivance 
gives a drink quite in the manner of the 
Syrian brick, the origin of which has always 
been considerable of a mystery. 

No little skill is shown in the bone and 
ivory work. A fragment of a small cylindri- 
cal ivory box is ornamented with a relief 
depicting a cupid, with hands tied behind his 
back, struggling at the end of a long rope the 
other end of which is grasped by a restrain- 
ing hand. Needles and hairpins have heads 
carefully carved in geometric patterns, or 
in the form of a bird at rest, or of a human 


figure or head. A knife-handle is decorated 
with a hunting scene—a Parthian in long, 
tight trousers and short tunic, his face 
adorned with a sharp beard and fierce whis- 
kers, is shooting with bow and arrow at 
fleeing antelopes, while below him another 
hunter is spearing a lion as it charges. 
There are numerous little female idols with 
massive and towering headdresses. Dice 
have been found which closely resemble those 
in use today, even the numbering being the 
same, 

Figurines of terra-cotta are almost as nu- 
merous as the pots and lamps. ‘The women 
represented are regal in bearing and dressed 
in trailing robes. Their hair is arranged 
in a great variety of coiffures, sometimes 
piled high on top of the head in great knobs, 
sometimes drawn back from the forehead 
in coils and curves, sometimes fastened in 
a low knot at the back of the neck. The 
men have quite elaborate hats, tall and 
pointed with corrugations up the side, peaked 
like a flat, shovel-shaped blade, or tall and 
cylindrical, for all the world like a modern 
“topper.” The children usually have been 
caught in a simple and natural action. One 
sits with a puppy or piglet clasped tightly 
under his arm, only the ears and nose of the 
pet protruding from the loving embrace. 
One crooks his arm above his head to hold 
a pot on his shoulder. As cupid, another 
rides joyously on the back of a huge goose, 
his arm closely circling the bird’s neck to 
steady himself. All these figurines were 
made in moulds, several of which have been 
found by the excavators. 

Marble and alabaster statuettes also give 
interesting proof of well developed work- 
manship. Many of these have been painted 
and have inset eyes of glass. 

Thus are new and graphic pages being 
added to the hitherto vague history of civili- 
zations that flourished where Alexander 
dreamed of Empire; of Seleucia, the capital 
founded by Seleucus 1; of Opis, where 
Xenophon camped before crossing the ‘Tig- 
ris; of Akshak, the Sumerian town that van- 
ished even before Babylon was known. 
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EXCAVATING THE VILLA OF THE LADY RECTINA AT BOTTARO-TORRE ANNUNZIATA, ITALY. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


FRESCOES FROM THE HOUSE OF RECTINA 


In its issues of February, 1930 (Vol. XXIX, No. 2), 
and March, 1931 (Vol. XXXI, No. 3), ART AND 
ARCHAEOLOGY published an article by Mrs. Frances L. 
Ferrero and a translation of two letters from Italy 
dealing in detail with Don Gennaro Matrone’s dis- 
covery of the skeleton and relics of Pliny the Elder 
near Bottaro-Torre Annunziata, on the seaside below 
Mt. Vesuvius. Article and correspondence seemed 
thoroughly to establish the facts as stated by Signor 
Matrone. It was, however, impossible at that time 
to ascertain where the frescoes from the villa of the 
Lady Rectina—Pliny died while endeavoring to rescue 
her from the eruption of 79 A.D.—had gone. All that 
was known was the statement made by Don Alfredo 
Matrone, nephew of the discoverer, to the effect that 
all the frescoes had been ‘‘sold in France’. Not long 
thereafter, however, Mr. Joseph Brummer, head of 
the Brummer Galleries in New York, wrote the editor 
and courteously gave permission to reproduce photo- 
graphs of the frescoes, which had been purchased by 
him. Mr. Brummer also had what appears to be the 
only photograph in existence of the actual excavation 
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of the villa, showing Don Gennaro and his helpers 
actually at work. These pictures, reproduced here- 
with, are of unique significance and value in that they 
constitute a record which cannot be duplicated, since 
the frescoes themselves have been removed and the 
villa—at last reports—covered up again to keep it from 
disintegration. For those who are interested in the 
contradiction flatly given to Pliny the Younger’s story 
of the finding of his father’s body, by the two issues 
already referred to, these supplementary pictures make 
an interesting set of documents. ART AND ARCHAE- 
OLOGY extends its thanks and appreciation to Mr. 
Brummer and the Brummer Galleries for the use of this 
unusual material. 


DEDICATION OF THE NEW ORIENTAL 
INSTITUTE BUILDING IN CHICAGO 


Last month the great new building of the Oriental 
Institute of the University of Chicago was formally 
dedicated and thrown open to the public (Dec. 5). 
Professor James H. Breasted, Director of the Institute, 
delivered the address on that occasion and made many 
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vital and extremely interesting statements. ART AND 
ARCHAEOLOGY is unable to publish the entire speech, 
but it reproduces below as much of the text as space 
permits, Dr. Breasted having given permission for such 
publication. 

The attention of readers is also drawn to the article 
by Dr. Chiera, to be found elsewhere in this issue. In 
his lively and authoritative discussion of the great bull 
now safely enshrined in the new hall, Dr. Chiera con- 
veys with humor and insight for the benefit of the lay- 
man unfamiliar with the trials and difficulties of field 
work, some of the obstacles encountered by the archae- 
ologist in his endeavors to bring his bulkier discoveries 
from their age-old beds to places in the new world where 
they may serve a useful purpose. 

Dr. Breasted’s speech follows, with periods indicating 
the omissions: 


““THeE RisE oF MAN 


“We are gathered here this morning to give some 
thought to the purpose and meaning of a new building 
associated with a great university. If this were a new 
building intended for the study and teaching of some 
branch of Natural Science, such as geology, or chem- 
istry or physics, we would seem to be engaged in a 
routine familiar to us all, for such laboratories have 
long been known to us at other large universities. It 
is an interesting fact, however, that we would find no 
parallel to this building in any other university, either 
in America or abroad. Far from mentioning this fact 
by way of gratifying our own vanity, I call your atten- 
tion to it because it is a fact of which I am constantly 
conscious as laying upon us a great and unique responsi- 
bility. It is a fact which obviously raises the question 
“Why”. When other universities have not recognized 
such a need, why this new building here and why the 
researches to be housed in it? 

“T have lived for more than forty years in daily 
realization of the need of such a building, and to me 
the natural question seems rather to be: ‘‘Why should 
science which builds its laboratories to investigate the 
history of every other creature from the frog to the 
horse, never have created a laboratory for the investi- 
gation of early man, the most important of all crea- 
tures?”’ The investigations centering in this building 
make it a laboratory devoted to man, to his origins and 
the evolution of the civilization which we have inherited. 
The life going on in this building invites you to a new 
vision of the place of man in a universe out of which 
he has issued with new and sovereign powers to under- 
stand something of that universe and his own place in 
it. 


“MAaN’s PLACE IN NATURE 


‘“‘For ages man has seen himself against a background 
of Nature. Gradually his own achievements have 
profoundly modified his ideas of his own position in the 
visible world about him. When Stone Age man shifted 
from hunting to agriculture and for the first time felt 
his dependence on the fruitfulness of the earth, it led 
him to deify the fertility of the green fields and to take 
his place as a child of the god of fertility. It gave him 
a very simple idea of his place in the natural order. 
Since those primitive days the profoundest minds 
have struggled with the problem of man’s place in 
nature. The self-development which was such a pro- 
found influence in the growth of Goethe’s mind was 
conditioned by the expanding consciousness of his own 
kinship with Nature and the belief that somehow man 
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had come out of Nature. ... Under the light of 
modern science and its terrifying revelations, man has 
begun to fear the tremendous idea that he is an out- 
growth of the universe that holds him in its immutable 
grasp. 


“THe Gap IN OUR KNOWLEDGE OF THE 
HuMAN CAREER 


“Since then the natural scientists have labored on 
and the physical origins of man from the lower animals 
have become far clearer. But between the historians 
and the natural scientists there has been a ‘‘great gulf 
set’’, with the result that we now have on the one hand 
the paleontologist with his picture of the dawn-man 
enveloped in clouds of archaic savagery, and on the 
other hand the historian with his reconstruction of the 
career of civilized man in Europe. Between these two, 
the paleontologist with his archaic savage on the one 
hand, and on the other the historian with his account 
of civilized Europe, stand we orientalists endeavoring 
to bridge the gap. It is in that gap that man’s primi- 
tive advance passed from merely physical evolution 
to an evolution of his soul, a social and spiritual devel- 
opment which divests evolution of its terrors. It is 
the recovery of these lost stages, the bridging of this 
chasm between the merely physical man and the 
ethical, intellectual man which is a fundamental need 
as man faces nature today. We can build this bridge 
only as we study the emergence and early history of 
the first great civilized societies in the ancient Near 
East, for there still lies the evidence out of which we 
may recover the story of the origins and early advance 
of civilization, out of which European civilization and 
eventually our own came forth. 
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ANOTHER FRESCO FROM THE VILLA OF RECTINA. 
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“THE ORGANIZATION NEEDED FOR BRIDGING THE GAP 


“That is the greatest task of the humanist today; 
but no group of orientalists however gifted or able, if 
organized solely as a university department, as teachers 
of the history and the languages of the Orient, can under- 
take to recover the evidence still lying scattered 
far across the hills and valleys of the ancient Near 
¢ast. What is required in the first place is such an 
organization as will permit the employment of a large 
group of efficient field men with practical archaeological 
training, who can be associated with the philologists 
and historians of a university department of Oriental 
Languages. If sufficient funds are available the field 
staffs and the home department can cooperate in a 
far-reaching, two-fold process, first, of salvaging the 
vast body of evidence still surviving in the field, and 
second, of studying and interpreting the evidence as it 
is received from the field by the scientific staff at home. 
Thus the formerly more or less helpless university 
Department of Oriental Languages becomes part of 
an effective organization, in which it serves as the 
interpretative organ. We thus link together the far- 
flung salvaging operations in the field and the inter- 
pretative group at home in one great cooperative 
organization. 


“THE ORIENTAL INSTITUTE 


“This organization of home and field staffs, which we 
have called the Oriental Institute, began its work in 
the autumn of 1919, and is therefore twelve years old. 
Its resources were at first very modest, consisting of a 
subscription of $10,000 a year for five years, contrib- 
uted by Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr. in the spring of 
1919. This personal subscription by Mr. Rockefeller 
steadily increased, and at the same time the General 
Education Board and the International Education 
Board made large appropriations for the expansion of 
the new Institute. It was, however, not until five years 
ago that the Oriental Institute was able to launch a 
comprehensive program of research, providing for a 
field expedition in each of the great ancient oriental 
civilizations of the Near East. These are now at work 
in Anatolia (Hittite civilization), Syria, Palestine, 
Assyria, Babylonia, Persia, Egypt, and Northeast 
Africa, making a total of twelve expeditions. They 
form the most far-reaching archaeological organiza- 
tion ever projected. 

“Thus for the first time a single organization is now 
able to control and to correlate the results of research 
and excavation throughout the leading early civiliza- 
tions in a single composite reconstruction of the course 
of ancient human life before the rise of Europe. A 
small fraction of the evidence thus far recovered is 
installed in the museum halls . five in number, in 
the following order; Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, Persia 
and Islam, Palestine and the Hittites.” 

Dr. Breasted then took up the diversity of peoples 
which produced the composite civilization of western 
Asia and thus gave rise to the development of business 
and law. ‘In the thousand years between 3,000 and 
2,000 B.C.,’’ he observed, ‘‘the merchants of Babylonia 
created the idea of credit which still binds together the 
great peoples of the world or leaves them helpless and 
disorganized when its cementing power breaks down 
as it now seems to have done.” The rise of art and 
literature was next taken up, to be followed by a con- 
sideration of the undisturbed evolution of civilization 


in the Nile Valley. The address closed on a high note 
emphasizing the defeat of materialism by man’s dis- 
covery of character and conscience— 

“Tn our museum halls we can actually look upon the 
evidence of the transition from the age of materialism 
to the age of conscience and character. You will find 
in our Egyptian Hall a group of twenty-seven statu- 
ettes with which a cemetery official who served under 
the shadow of the Great Pyramid nearly 5,000 years 
ago, equipped his tomb. These painted limestone 
figures represent his household, his children and_ his 
servants engaged in grinding flour, mixing and baking 
bread, brewing beer, slaughtering cattle and poultry 
and cooking them; making pottery, casting metal, 
carrying their master’s messages, or with three harps 
and a drum, making music while he ate. Thus in the 
Pyramid Age, the first half of the third millennium 
before Christ, the Egyptian conceived his needs in the 
hereafter as being purely physical gratification. Along- 
side the case containing these statuettes is a cedar 
coffin with raised lid, bearing on the inside pictures 
of the food and drink which carry on the old ideas of 
the needs of man beyond the grave. But on the inside 
of the lid is a long writing containing the earliest inti- 
mations that happiness in the next world will be de- 
pendent on worthy moral conduct in this world. There 
was a lapse of perhaps five hundred years between the 
cemetery official who wanted merely food and drink 
in the next world and the dead man who had his coffin 
so painted that as he lay in it and looked up at the lid, 
he would have staring him in the face the new fact 
that he might expect felicity beyond only as he had 
lived a worthy life here. To-day you may walk be- 
tween these two cases in the museum and standing 
there contemplate the original evidences, the actual 
tokens of this supreme transition in the life of man in 
its rise from savagery to civilization: the first defeat 
of materialism,—the earliest dawn of conscience, the 
discovery of character,—the emergence of social ideal- 
ism. This tremendous transition went on as a process 
entirely independent of religion. It transformed 
religion, however, for it brought forth for the first time 
a god of brotherly kindness. While men lived as 
tillers of the soil they discerned only a god of fertility; 
when the state arose and men caught their first vision 
of a supreme personality they called their god a king. 
Then when society developed and the friction and fer- 
ment of social struggle had taught men kindness and 
forbearance, they saw a god of character and of broth- 
erly kindness whom they called ‘‘the good shepherd”’, 
two thousand years before the Good Shepherd of 
Christian faith. It was thus from the richly colored 
palette of human life itself that man drew the colors 
with which he glorified his picture of his god. That 
splendid vision arose out of the earliest spiritual revo- 
lution. It was caught up and exalted by the Hebrew 
prophets and through them has brought into our lives 
a light which still shines from the East. 

I have given you some rapid glimpses at a few of the 
new materials by which we have begun to bridge the 
gap between the emergence of physical man and the 
rise of Europe. It is by these researches that we are 
slowly creating what I have called the New Past. They 
form a task which must go on for centuries, and as it 
proceeds now and later, its results will disclose to us 
and to our posterity an ever clearer vision of the highest 
process in the universe, as far as we know it to-day— 
the unfolding life of man. It is to these purposes that 
we dedicate this building. 
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BARBECUES, PEPPER, BOOKS 
AND EYEBROWS 


With the discarding of Latin as part of its curriculum 
by Yale University, for reasons which seem woefully 
insufficient to anyone familiar with the marvelous 
treasures to be found in the classical writers, two short 
items in the incomparable and always delightful 
Classical Weekly, bring again to mind strongly the 
wide diversity of interest with which the Latin writers 
are sorich. In both instances Professor Mary Johnston, 
of MacMurray College, Jacksonville, Ills., discloses 
with humor and penetration details from ancient 
Roman life which have their almost identical counter- 
parts today. 

Dealing with the toothsome barbecue, now so grossly 
maligned by the wayside cooks who never ate any of 
the genuine article and could not cook it if they had 
tasted this dainty for the gods, Prof. Johnston writes: 

“The barbecue sandwiches of the roadside stands 
and the real barbecue—the whole carcass roasted 
slowly out of doors overnight above glowing coals— 
owe their flavor to the highly seasoned sauce or ‘dip’ 
with which the roasting meat is constantly basted. 
This is made according to traditional recipes and the 
secrets of its composition are often jealously guarded 
by expert cooks. The sauce was similarly important 
to the Romans, according to Martial 7.27, where he 
praises highly a splendid boar that has been presented 
to him, but the cost of the necessary sauce and the 
great fire also necessary give him pause. He concludes 
(7-10): 

Sed cocus ingentem piperis consumel acervum 

addet et arcano mixta Falerna garo. 
Ad dominum redeas, noster te non capit ignis, 
conturbator aper: vilius esurio. 

Pepper, and a heap of it, Falernian wine, and garum, 
then, Martial’s cook considered essential for his bar- 
becue. Falernian wine was expensive. Garum, the 
famous fish sauce, was expensive. Pliny the Elder 
says (12.28) that black pepper, the cheapest, cost four 
denarti a pound. That price does not seem excessive, 
and probably was not so for common use. It must 
have been the quantity required to barbecue this boar 
that staggered Martiai. One ordinarily bought a 
little pepper in a twist of paper; sometimes the dealer 
used old sheets from unsuccessful books, as we know 
from such familiar passages as Horace, Epistulae 2.1. 
270 and Martial 2.2.5. Persius describes (6.21) a 
stingy person as ipse sacrum inrorans patinae piper. 
Juvenal refers (14.293) to pepper and grain as im- 
portant articles of commerce for which the trader 
risked his life: 

occurrunt nubes et fulgura: ‘‘Solvite funem’’, 

frumenti dominus clamat piperisve coempti, 
while Pliny the Elder, who seems to have disliked 
pepper, expresses his amazement at the importance 
that this condiment acquired (12.29): sola placere 
amaritudine, et hanc in Indos peti! Quts ille primus 
experiri cibis voluit aut cui in appetenda aviditate 
esurire non fuit satis? Utrumque silvestre gentibus suis 
est et tamen pondere emitur ut aurum vel argentum. 

Pepper is not mentioned in Roman literature until 
the Augustan Age. It owed its importance then 
perhaps to a wider use of meat as much as to a desire 
for pungency and variety in seasoning. In 409 Alaric 
demanded as part of the ransom of Rome 3000 pounds 
of pepper (Zosimus 5.41). In the Middle Ages it was 
the exorbitant price of pepper that was one cause of 
the search for a sea route to India by the Portuguese. 
When the route by the Cape of Good Hope was dis- 
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covered in 1498, the price of pepper came down. 
Pepper and other spices were important in the mediaeval 
household not merely as seasonings, but, in the absence 
of cold storage facilities, for the preservation of meat 
and to hide a ‘high’ flavor, when that became too 
pronounced. This must have been true at Rome as 
well. To these considerations, probably, was due the 
popularity of the highly seasoned barbecue and the 
like.” 

In the second item Miss Johnston delves into esoteric 
magic delightfully. She says, quoting Pliny the 
Younger in his observations of M. Regulus (6.2.2): 

Iilud ipsum quod oculum modo dextrum, modo sin- 
istrum circumlinebat, dextrum, si a petitore, alterum, st a 
possessore esset acturus, quod candidum splenium in 
hoc aut in illud supercilium transferebat, a nimia 
superstitione ventebat. 

“T knew of no modern superstitions dealing with the 
eyebrow until I read an article in The Saturday Evening 
Post of July 19, 1930, dealing with baseball super- 
stitions, and particularly with the so-called ‘breaks’ 
of the game. In this article, under the title The Breaks, 
William E. Brandt tells of one case of eyebrow magic, 
saying: Pete Browning, who hit way over .300 
for seven successive years, touching .471 in 1887, never 
went to bat without a nubbin of gum pasted on each 
evebrow Pete never said why.” 


THE INDUS CIVILIZATION 

Until recently the importance of Mohenjo-daro in 
the cultural history of man was unrecognized; in fact, 
save to a very few scholars, it was hardly so much as 
known. Now, however, Sir John Marshall, Director 
General of Archaeology in India, has edited a great 
two-volume work covering the results of the long series 
of excavations which have thrown an entirely new 
light on the evolution of man in northwestern India 
and shown us a panorama of the whole daily life of a 
people passing in salient review. The culture depicted 
in the 700-page quarto, and in the 164 collotype plates 
in the second volume, in some respects outshines the 
splendors of both Mesopotamia and Egypt. 

Mohenjo-daro, situated in Sind, exhibits a civiliza- 
tion of the fourth and third millenia B. C., and it is 
remarkable that now we should be in possession of 
facts even more accurate and complete than those 
enjoyed by the poets of the Rig Veda. It has now been 
established beyond question that the newly unearthed 
pre-Aryan culture forms part of that of the whole of 
western Asia and northern Africa, though it must be 
distinctly understood that each had its own origin. 
The discoveries show that for the first time in history 
people at Mohenjo-daro lived in commodious houses 
built of burnt bricks, provided with staircases, bath 
rooms, numerous wells, and a complete system of 
drainage. The use of cotton is shown to be older by 
2,000 years than its reputed early use in Egypt and 
Mesopotamia. Both art and religion demonstrate the 
development of previous culture. Faience models of 
rams and other animals, as also the engravings found 
upon the seals, are witness of a craftsmanship which 
has rarely been surpassed in glyptic art. It would be 
difficult to match the beauty of some of the statuettes 
recovered apart from those of the classic age of Greece. 
Saivism, resembling in many phases modern Hinduism, 
is shown to be the oldest living religion in the world. 
Arms and utensils of stone were used side by side with 
those of bronze and copper. 
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BOOK CRITIQUES 


Schliemann. The Story of a Gold-seeker. By 
Emil Ludwig. Translated by D. F. Tait. 
Pp. xxxiv; 297. 7 illustrations. Little, Brown 


& Company, Boston. 1931. $3.50. 

Sir Arthur Evans, in the introduction which 
he contributes to this book, says of Schliemann 
“. . the faith that was in him has given evi- 
dence and substance to the historical reali- 
ties underlying what many thought poetic 
fictions—the ‘tale of Troy divine’, the treasures 
and tragedies of Agamemnon’s seat.’” Even 
had Schliemann not brought about a perma- 
nent enrichment of human knowledge, the 
story of his life would be of exceptional interest. 
The facts were, to be sure, published in 
Schuchhardt’s Schliemann’s Excavations, but 
they are now presented in much greater detail, 
with many quotations from Schliemann’s let- 
ters, and all in Emil Ludwig’s inimitable man- 
ner. The strange combination of superstition, 
enthusiasm, business acumen, restless energy, 
greed, sentiment, simplicity, and vanity which 
was Heinrich Schliemann, is graphically por- 
trayed. 

Son of a poor and disreputable Mecklinburg 
pastor (1822), Schliemann by his own exertions 
became a man of great wealth and, through 
his excavations, of world-wide influence. ‘The 
subtitle of this book emphasizes unduly his 
quest for gold. Schliemann certainly did exer- 
cise all his remarkable powers to gain wealth, 
but his excavations were conducted to establish 
the truth of his beloved Homer, not primarily 
to discover gold. His experiences, from his 
shipwreck in youth to his collapse in the street 
and death in a hotel in Naples (1890), are 
almost incredibly varied and exciting. After 
obtaining in Indianapolis a divorce from his 
Russian wife, he found in a young Greek girl 
a wise, sympathetic, and loving helpmate, one 
whose charm has for many years been a delight 
to all who know her. She was a devoted 
wife to him and a devoted mother to their 
children. In his controversies with the Greeks 
while he was excavating at Mycenae and in his 
work at Troy she was of great assistance to him. 

This book is of interest, not only to students 
of archaeology, but to all who are moved by 
the story of human vicissitudes and the por- 
trayal of human character. A few inaccu- 
racies [Mr. Frank Calvert (pp. 107, 191) was 
not an American; and K. B. Stark (p. 195) was 


by no means an “obscure” professor| hardly 
affect the value of the work. 

It is a temptation to recall memories of the 
eccentric man who called his servant Oedipus 
(explaining with a deprecating smile that he 
meant Oedipus at Colonus, not Oedipus the 
King), who named his children Andromache 
and Agamemnon, who spoke and wrote eight- 
een languages (but not even his native German 
perfectly), and who liked to listen to papers 
read at the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens in 1882-1883; and it would 
be a pleasure to tell of the charming lady who 
carried on three separate conversations in 
three different languages at once, but a review 
is hardly the place for reminiscences. 

N. Fow er. 


The Rain Makers. By Mary Roberts Coolidge. 
Pp. xiti; 326. 23 illustrations. Houghton 
Mifflin Co., Boston. 1929. $4. 


Anthropologists to whom I have spoken 
about this book have unanimously character- 
ized it as “‘good’’. Its author has, in addition 
to a distinguished university career and the 
possession of the highest degrees, the facility 
of expressing her thoughts with charm, and the 
fact that she is a novice in the study of the 
southwestern Indian has only resulted in her 
bringing in new and delightful ideas and re- 
actions from the outside. In fact, it is the best 
introductory volume that we have to the study 
of the southwest Indians, thorough, well 
written, and adapted equally to the general 
reader and to the young student. 

Following the general usage, the ‘‘southwest”’ 
as used in this book, does not of course mean 
the southwest. It means the southwest central 
United States, the New Mexico Arizona coun- 
try, and never a word is said about the Indians 
of the San Diego region, who are the truly 
southwest Indians. 

Instead of the usual hackneyed introduc- 
tion, telling how the book was put together, 
the introduction is a refreshing three-page 
screed on how the Indian sees us, an actual 
throwing oneself into the Indian’s angle of 
vision. ‘Then follows the book itself, the result 
of much travel, many interviewings. Also the 


result of much library reading, and so that the 
reader will get the advantage of this reading in 
excellently chosen, sizable quotations sand- 
wiched in every here and there. 
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The bulk of the book is naturally on the 
Pueblos, with a generous section on Apache 
and Navajo at the end. Thirty-one chapters 
are grouped in five parts. Part I tells of the 
desert, the Indians and their history. Chapter 
III, “What the Spaniards Saw’, brings home 
the pitiable facts: ‘What we see now after 400 
years are remains of 26 of the 66 pueblos enu- 
merated in the Spanish chronicles, diminished 
in size, altered by the shock of conquest.”’ 
Chapter IV, an alphabetic list of the pueblos, 
would better have been arranged according to 
stocks. The native names should have been 
included in every case alongside of the Spanish 
“‘saint’’—-names of the pueblos. The etymology 
of Tezuque as “cottonwood place” is wrong; 
it means “‘blotched-grass place’’. 

Part II, on social life, is better on dwellings, 
dress and foods, than it is on the social life 
proper. The word pueblo is stated to mean 
“a village of adjacent but separate apartments 
in house blocks’. This is wrong. Pueblo 
means any town. The author has a good in- 
sight when she speaks of Taos with its pyramids, 
Zufii with its beehives. She is again wrong 
when she says kiva means an assembly room. 
It is the Moqui word meaning what is called 
in Spanish an estufa, that is, a hot-house or 
sweathouse. Kiva is Dr. Fewkes’ substitution 
for the old universal name estufa. Customs of 
marriage, childbirth and death differ from 
town to town; and no book, not excepting the 
present one, gives a good survey of these 
customs. 

Part III, the arts, touches on many sections 
of a vast field. Part IV, on ceremonies and 
song, is mighty good reading. The words of 
many songs, which are the poetry of the 
Indians, are quoted. We stare, however, 
when a full page picture of Geronimo, the 
world-famous Navajo chief, is labeled: “‘Ger- 
onimo, the Apache Chief.” Mythology and 
Belief, Part V, winds up by going into the 
matter of the Siberian origin of the Indians. 
What a jumble of ideas can be culled even 
from those present-day scientists who are 
adherents of the Siberian origin thesis. 

Part VI, on the Apache, gives a good idea of 
Apachedom. Then comes the Navajo, who 
passes before us in array in Part VII. Desert 
and River Tribes, Part VIII, a field as vast as 
the pueblos and more southwest, are left to a 
few pages at the end, Pimas, Papagos, Mo- 
javes, Chemehuevis—leftovers. There follow 
a fair bibliography, acknowledgments (for 
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quotations), and a good index. The book is 
worth further bettering, and new editions. 
Joun P. HARRINGTON. 


Mexican Archaeology. By T. A. Joyce. Pp. 
xot; 384. Philip Lee Warner, London, 1920. 


Maya and Mexican Art. By T. A. Joyce. 


Pp. viii; ror. Studio’ Ltd. London, 
1927. 
The Civilization of the Mayas. By J. Eric 


Thompson. Pp. 110. Plates I-XIV. Field 
Museum of Natural History, Leaflet 25, Chicago. 
1927. 

Ancient Civilizations of Mexico and Central 
America. By H. J. Spinden, pp. 271. Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History. Handbook 
Series No. 3. Third and Revised Edition, New 
York. 1928. 

The History of the Maya. By Thos. Gann 
and J. Eric Thompson. Pp. x; 264. 27 plates. 
Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 1931. 

A Study of Maya Art, Memoirs of the Peabody 
Museum of Harvard University, Vol. VI. 
Cambridge. 1915. 


The increased interest in Middle American 
archaeology as evinced by the great numbers 
of popular articles in the periodicals has created 
a demand for popular and authoritative books 
on the subject, a list of which is given above. 
Far and away the best general cultural and 
historical picture of the situation is contained 
in Dr. Spinden’s brilliant handbook, Ancient 
Civilizations of Mexico and Middle America, 
which has a broadness of scope not attained 
by any other volume. For the art of this re- 
gion, Joyce’s Maya and Mexican Art gives a 
stimulating introduction, while his Mexican 
Archaeology presents the theology and customs 
of the Mexicans and Mayas in a fashion both 
erudite and entertaining. The Civilization of 
he Mayas, by Mr. Thompson, contains in smallt 
compass a sympathetic and full picture of the 
Maya based on the collections of the Field 
Museum of Natural History. The History of 
the Maya, by Dr. Gann and Mr. Thompson, 
analyzes more fully the Maya civilization for 
the purposes of the general reader. Dr. 
Spinden’s Maya Art bridges the gap between 
the requirements of the general reader and the 
professional student by giving a detailed dis- 
cussion of the elements comprising Middle 
American art. 

XEORGE VAILLANT. 
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Modelling and Sculpture. By F. J. Glass. 
Pp. vit; 140. 295 illustrations. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. 1930. $7.00. 


In this volume on sculpture the author 
traces lucidly the gradual advance of the stu- 
dent with the sure touch of the artist-teacher 
and craftsman thoroughly conversant with his 
subject. While he confines himself for the 
most part to factual problems highly useful not 
only to those who may be so situated that much 
of their work must be carried on outside of 
school, the book would also be a valuable 
adjunct to every art student under whatever 
instruction. Its helpfulness to the teacher 
either of painting or sculpture is obvious and 
in view of its broad scope it might well be given 
consideration by the layman; for an under- 
standing of the development of sculpture and 
the methods employed is of such revelatory 
interest to the mind of artistic quality if not of 
achievement, that the knowledge attained 
could not but enrich any reader. As Rodin 
put it: “What profit if you come indeed to 
understand! You will be in the circle of joy 
forever.’ The importance of copying the 
model faithfully with interpretation rather 
than slavishly is stressed as well as of practicing 
design from the beginning. The difference of 
treatment for bronze, wood, stone and terra- 
cotta is explained and thorough directions 
given for the construction of armatures for 
head and figure, and an excellent treatise on 
anatomy is included. The consideration of 
the very difficult art of relief would no doubt 
prove helpful to the novice but gives no hint 
of the possibilities and special charm of this 
branch, perhaps purposely withheld from 
beginners as offering too wide and intangible 
a path. However, the illustrations are well 
chosen and some masterly relief work is shown. 

The chapter on drapery is followed by notes 
in regard to plaster and bronze casting, marble 
work, coloring, ef cetera. The historic data is 
of interest, the survey of ancient sculpture im- 
plicit with valuable facts and critical opinion, 
the Renaissance period given warm apprecia- 
tion, though approaching epochs nearer to our 
own we might wish for more illuminating 
mention of Houdon and his contribution to 
the great art of all time. 

There is some estimate and illustration of the 
older artists of our time but it stops short of 
the more modern development—safe ground 
perhaps. 
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Mr. Glass does well to express his gratitude 
for the help he received from the late Professor 
E. Lanteri, than whom so far as can be judged 
from his splendid volumes on sculpture, there 
could be no better teacher. On the whole 
Modelling and Sculpture is a very practical and 
inspiring book of such quality that it should be 
welcomed by anyone interested in the plastic 
arts. 

CLARA HILL. 


Dédale ou la Statue de la Gréce archaique. 
By W. Deonna. Pp. 576. 66 illustrations. F. 
de Boccard, Paris. 1930. 


This is a valuable book on the origin and 
evolution of archaic statues and the technical 
and aesthetic problems connected with them, 
by a well-known scholar who has already pub- 
lished many important volumes. Most his- 
tories of sculpture deal with styles and sculptors 
and schools but Professor Deonna here dis- 
cusses technique, the evolution of Greek sculp- 
ture, how it was born and under what social 
and aesthetic conditions it grew up, what 
problems were imposed on the artist, his choice 
of materials and subjects, his knowledge of 
anatomy, how he draped his figures, and how 
he arranged them in groups, etc. It is a fas- 
cinating and learned book, full of important 
generalizations. It is even valuable to the 
student of forgeries, though the Athena forged 
by Dossena is no longer in the Cleveland 
Museum. If some archaic statues such as the 
Nicandra are dated in the seventh century 
B. C., it is surely erroneous to date the Hera of 
Samos at the end of the sixth century B. C., 
as late as the time of Antenor, who did much 
more developed female statues. The octagonal 
column found at the Argive Heraeum is only 
an architectural support, as I have said in my 
review of Waldstein, The Argive Heraeum 
(American Journal of Philology, XXVI, 460.) 
It was Waldstein, not Castriotis, who published 
it first as a statue of Hera in the form of a 
column. In discussing the nude female a 
reference to the bronze nude lady in Munich 
would be appropriate (see Art Bulletin, V, p. 1, 
plate). There are many misprints or minor 
errors in the book such as Rombo for Rambo, 
Lions in Greek Art. But the book deals with 
many subjects such as forms of ears, eyes, hair, 
mouth, beard, garments, ete., with portraiture, 
polychromy, caricature, and other topics, con- 
stituting a veritable mine of information. 


Davip M. RosINnson, 
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THE PAINTING OF 
J. THEODORE JOHNSON 


(Concluded from Page 35) 


and lover for harmonious color, his ability — 


to catch the beauty of the most commonplace 
subject matter. 

At present Johnson is in Paris on a Gug- 
genheim fellowship; though he is there for a 
number of years he still identifies himself 
with the city of Chicago. Numerous im- 
portant prizes have been his—the latest that 
of the Chicago Galleries Association for his 
Café Limoux. He is represented in the Art 
Institute of Chicago by two canvases: Mary 
and The Black Mantilla. ‘The former was 
awarded in the Annual Chicago Exhibition 
of 1928 the Mr. and Mrs. Frank G. Logan 
prize; the latter, the Mr. and Mrs. Frank G. 
Logan Medal and $2,500 at the Forty-first 
Annual Exhibition of American Paintings 
and Sculpture, and while we who know and 
revere his art tremble at these honors heaped 
upon one so early in his carer, the painter 
himself only smiles confidently as though 
they were his due and sets to work with re- 
newed and increased enthusiasm. 


Love of Nature Among the Greeks and Romans 
(Our Debt to Greece and Rome, Vol. 37). By 
Henry Rushton Fairclough. Pp. ix; 270. 4 
plates. Longmans, Green and Co., New Vork. 
1931. $2.25. 


Professor Fairclough’s special studies in the 
attitude of the Greek tragic poets toward nature 
and his wide familiarity with modern poetry 
eminently qualify him to handle his theme. 
He naturally devotes most of his book to 
poetry and literature in general, interpreting 
the feeling for nature in classic poets from 
Homer to Ausonius, and illustrating the in- 
fluence of the classic feeling for nature on 
modern literature by a number of apt quota- 
tions prefixed to each chapter. We wish he 
had pointed out Homer’s and Pindar’s love for 
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trees, and had included in his discussion the 
Anacreontic on The Cicada and Quintus of 
Smyrna’s Paris-Oenone episode. 

One brief chapter deals with plastic art. 
Professor Fairclough holds that the Greeks 
had a profound love for nature, but that this 
was bestowed on the spirits dwelling in nature, 
which their fancy had created and embodied, 
rather than on nature’s external manifesta- 
tions. Hence in classic Greek art, although 
nature, as we regard it, almost vanishes even 
as a background, the spiritual interpretation 
of nature reaches its zenith. ‘The Parthenon 
sculptures perhaps furnish the most convincing 
evidence we can present of the Greek love and 
enthusiasm for nature.’ This view is based on 
the questionable identification of some of the 
more important figures of the pediments, like 
the Theseus and the Fates, as personifications 
of nature. But even if these identifications 
were correct, it is still true that the artist’s 
interest is more in idealized man than in 
spiritualized nature. Like Childe Harold, the 
fifth century Greeks loved not nature less but 
man the more. Only when rationalism was 
making of the beautifully anthropomorphic 
Greek religion a creed outworn, in Hellenistic 
and Augustan times, did art retrace its steps 
towards a greater and more pre-Hellenic inter- 
est in nature herself. 

SAMUEL E. BaAsseTr. 


AN AMERICAN PAINTER 
IN SPAIN 


(Concluded from Page 19) 


transparency to the actual screen. The 
fiuency of these pictorial notes, the schema- 
tism of the lines, the delicacy of the color 
give to the water colors of this American 
artist a truly original value . . . The same 
sense of selection has guided Mr. Sawyer in 
his graceful choice of Spanish landscape. 
His flexibility of spirit, his ability to react 
diversely to the diversity of the panorama, 
give authority to his interpretations of 
Spain.” 
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ON TO GERMANY FOR 


Culture 
History 
The Arts 


The Market Square 
in Hildesheim 


Splendid heritage of the ages! The great art periods — Romanesque, 
Gothic, Renaissance, Baroque and Rococo—and the moderns of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. These live today in the streets and 
squares of Germany's beautiful medieval towns and her great modern 
cities. The museums and galleries, palaces and castles, house marvelous 
treasures of the arts of every period and every country —from pre- 
historic times to contemporary achievements; from the first manifesta- 
tions of consciousness by primitive man to the art of the Machine Age. 
The Roman excavations at Trier would alone reward a trip to Germany. 
Libraries filled with rare volumes. Old book and art shops where the 
traveler may browse, and chat pleasantly with his host. Berlin, Dresden, 
Munich. Honest prices, no visa fee, no landing charges. Write 
on margin for Illustrated Booklet No. 77. GERMAN TOURIST IN- 
FORMATION OFFICE, 665 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Libraries, Schools, 


Teachers, and others, have 
bought this book from us 
recently — 


This Volume, containing 

2939 illustrations, is for 

sale by many book stores 

which handle foreign books 
BUT 


you pay a bookstore from 
$10 to $12.50 


You pay Art and Archaeology 


ONLY 
$7.00!! 


It pays to buy your books from 


ART ano ARCHAEOLOGY 


Southern Building ~ Washington, D. C. 
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